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Edison Mazda Cartons” 


the Strain 


N every possible stress of storm, faithfully to you can buy four Edison MAZDA 40-watt lamps for th« 
keep the vigil that means so much to the cost of one tungsten lamp five years ago. 
security of ocean travelers, lightship lamps Add up for yourself these advantages of the Edison 
must be staunch and true. MAZDAS—their ruggedness, their tripled lighting capacity 
When Edison MAZDA Lamps are chosen for or their tripled savings in current, the lowered cost of 
the pounding strain of lightship service it is not the lamps themselves—and add the comfort of knowing 
only bec ause of their powerful light, but because that you have the cheeriest sort of light that science has 
the ~y can be trusted. The reliability of the Edison invented. 
MAZDA | amps 1s shown by their successful use in the _ . , 
kind of service they are called upon to give in steam- The Convenient Carton 
ships, railw ay trains, saallies cars, automobiles and even Add, too, that comfort of the carton in which you carry 
in the lighting of battle ships. Edison MAZDAS home 
It is because of this ruggedness and their economy of No longer swathed in cotton batting like the early tung 
current that Edison sten lamps, the sturdy 


MAZDA Lamps have 


AL ‘ . dison MAZDAS 
already largely dis- ire slipped into cor 
bon lamps in factories, ‘ alae rs hve In a 
ofhces and stores. PS row for the light, 

. am carton that gives 
For Home Lighting Fg” wos - . la 
These same qualities security and yives you 


plus the soft brilliance and the cheerfulness of thei light the most convenient possible pac kage 
are establishing Edison MAZDAS as the favorite lamp for 


use in all kinds of homes. Backed by “MAZDA Service” 


Edison MAZDAS give three times as much light as com- The mark * M \ZDA" designates the high standard of 
mon carbon lamps and they give this better light at excellence made possible by the world-wide research 
the same cost for electric current. This means, without in and investigation of the “MAZDA Service.” And that 
creasing your lighting bills, three times as much light in name Edison sums up thirty-five years experience in th 
each home room, or three times as many rooms lighted, manufacture of millions of incandescent lamps 


See your lig rht ing company or nearest electric al de 


or three times as many hours of light. 
{nd TI C ] N today and look over the different types of Edison M AZDA 
fam rey ost Less Now I AMps Find out the che apness of wiring If your hom 


The prices of nearly all Edison MAZDA Lamps have is already wire d, a he lf hour spent in se le« ting r E-diso 
been twice cut intwo. This means that today, for example, MAZDAS for every socket will be a half hour well spent 


»* EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Sales Office, Harrison,N. J. Agencies Every where 
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oungsters who snowball, slide, skate and coast are not the only sufferers 
from chapped hands and rough faces. Their elders who stay outdoors 
only as long as they must, often are troubled too. And the reason in 
both cases usually is careless drying or strong soap. 





lf one rinses with cold water and takes time to dry the skin thoroughly it is not likely that the 
wind will do any harm. But, of course, if you use a soap which, of itself, makes the skin sore and 
sensitive, the winter weather will not help matters. 





The sure, safe way is not only to rinse and dry properly but to use Ivory Soap as well. Then you 
know that upon going outdoors the skin is as smooth, healthy and as able to withstand the cold 
as it possibly can be. 

ihe 


IVORY SOAP. .... Pm .....99i%2 PURE 
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ity nothings: ut Ly MARY ROBERTS RINEHART (iit: ven wow, 


} . 
nurse lasts only so ior 


during the last five years I have rh CLT 2:86. 2.8 8 BY w. B KING 


been under a doul ie Strall Car M4 It hive veal; © Cee 
for the sick has been only a part of f . eee — Patton was st 


it The other? | — raid on the Hengst Pla ( 
Well, put it like this The wor F 


pretty crowded after all. We are 




















the t ‘ ye A 

lways touching elbows, and ther ew { ete , 
s never a deviation from the u He t shot him fror , 
the normal, that | ot felt We } low itt 

ay down the line. Stand a except that Mr. I 
aominoes on edge and Knoct 1 t ig! he } spit ; 
the end one Do you see? Ar | ilw rive ‘ 
generally somebody goes dowt He took it ver 
fair We do not ow mucl! guessed he W ld rest a whil 
it among the poor they have he had the chance 1 Slept « 
manage the best way they can, and | ‘ hours wit! n g. | 
maybe they are blunted—some of ps. I remembe erie 
hem. They have not the time for hat I we lo when I ke 
mental agony. And the thing works e. My time was about 
both ways Their lapses are get I dreaded private j 
erally obvious cause and result; | } ‘ iccustomed ex ‘ 
motive and crime | of a hos] " ind there w 

In the lower walks of life people t} g horr eto me } 
are more elemental. But get up pending the rest of 1 
higher. Crime exists there; but, darkened rooms, with the d« 
instead of a passion, it Is a craft. | \ t r ex ement 
In its detection it is brain against re for recre 
brain, not intellect against brute I gi ) d 
force or instinct. If anything gives, C1 had 
it 1s the body } ‘ Ti 

lliness follows crime—it does ¢ ‘ ed eal 
not always follow the crimir i 
but somebody goes down for f: I'n rr\ i Yo 
There is a breach in the wall. The have ght diet { a » 
doctor and the clergyman come We don't want ever f 
then. One way and another the; leg 


get the story. There is nothi Leg! What has my k 
hidden from them. They get it 
but they do not wa 


ot use it. The cl 








ind the medical man’s legal sta 
forbid their using their knowledge 





























but, where a few years ago there ju want it, « ome cor 
ere only two, now each cris We had lownrig! ‘ 
mental or phy al, finds three i he to he i W 
the trained nurse had hed he looke 

Do you see what I mean? The ind smiled 
thing is thrust at her. She does not I don’t like 
want thestory either. Her busine ( ed if I 

bodies, doctors’ orders, nourts! ing Al 
ments; but unless she’s a fool shi le bou el 
end y holding the lamuy secret i Lhe r t Ma \ 
the hollow of her hand. It worri for th ‘ 
her. She needs her hands. She get have a ste I 
rid of it as soon as she can and for We he did ‘ 
gets it. She is safe; the secret i he was ge te 
safe Without the clerg ans | i ) ig e} H 
vows or the doctor’s legal statu I t ‘ 
he is as silent as ei pended t 

That is the ethi e. That is r he x 
what the nurse does There r ( r 
another side, which is mine. The W I 
criminal uses every means agai! I think he 1 afte | 
society. Why not society against beat him at che 
the criminal? And this is my defense. Every trained nurse plays a game, a sort of ‘You have a good head, Miss Adams,” he said to me one da hen | 
sporting proposition— her wits against wretchedness I play a double game—the fight well Are you going to spend the rest of your life changing | 
against misery and the fight against crime— like a man running two chessboards at once ermometer 

I hated it in the beginning. It has me by the throat now. It is the criminal I find ‘I’ve thought of titut il work; I dare say I'd be 
absorbing And I have learned some tl ings not new, ol course that to be honest own internes,”’ I said itt me tternes 
because one is untempted is to be strong with the strength of a child; that the great “How old yurse, for pu atio 
virtues often link arms with the great vices; that the big criminal thinks big thoughts “Twenty-nine 

I have had my chance to learn and I know. A nurse gets under the very skin of the ‘Any fan 
soul. She finds a1 surrendered, all the crooked little motives that have fired the The nearest re ves il : et la 
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silent for a minute or two. Then:‘‘I’ve been think- 
I may take it up with you later. There’s 
ly one obje you're rather too good-looking.” 
“I’m not really good-looking at all,”” I admitted frankly. 
I ! It’s the cap.” 


He was 
ng of something 
tion 
‘Il have too high a forehead. 
” said Mr. Patton. 

I made an eggnog and breught it in He was 
itting propped in a chair, and when I gave him the glass he 
miled up at me. He had never attempted any sentimen- 

] me, which is more than can be said of the 


‘Like 'em high! 


to him. 


tahities wit! 
ial convalescent mule over forty. 
It isn’t all the cap,”” he 
tried to learn from me something 
patients on the floor; but of course I 
He seemed rather irritated and 
tried to bully me, but | was firm. 

Don’t be Mr. Patton!” I said at last. “‘We 

i't tell about other patients. If you want to find out get 
To my surprise he taughed. 
‘You've stood a cracking test 
You've got silence and obedience 
a brain. I’ve mentioned the fore- 
head Yow I’m going to make my proposition. Has it 
ever oceurred to you that every crisis, practically among 
the better classes, finds a trained nurse on hand?” 


said 
afternoon he 
the other 
would tell him nothing 


hat T 


childish, 


nen in here.’ 
1!” he tid. 


throug! A 


e of your: 
“Good gir 
and come 


to order " you have 


ad 
i 
- 
i 


‘Cause or result? 

“Result, of 
family, have a robbery, an elopement or a murder, 
omebody goes to bed, with a 


Upset the ordinary routine of a 
and 


course. 


ed nurse-in attendance. 
t? I admitted it. 
a fault of the tension 


people live urfder,”’ he went 


by revealing the secrets of a family I shall give it up. A 
doctor would be answerable to the law for doing the thing 
I am about to do.” 

“You have no legal status.” 

“T have a moral status,” I replied grimly, and he found 
no answer to that. 

Before he left, however, he said something that rather 
cheered me. 

“You will never be required to tell anything you learn, 
except what is directly pertinent to the matter in hand,” 
“I would not give such latitude to any other 
woman I know—but you have brains and you will know 
what we want.” 

“T cannot work in the dark 
after.” 

“We will lay all our cards on your table face up. I 
wouldn't insult you by asking you to play blindfolded. 
And remember this, Miss Adams—it’s as high a duty to 
explore and heal the moral sores of a community as it is 
to probe and dress, for instance, the wound of a man who 
has been shot in the leg.” 

Two days later I left the hospital and took a room at the 
Nurses’ Home he had recommended. He would arrarige 
with the secretary, he said, that I should be called for any 
case on which he wished me placed. 

I put in a bad week. One of the staff of the hospital 
located me and called me to a case. I got out of it by 
saying I needed a few days’ rest, and he rang off irritably. 


he said. 


I must know what you are 





strain and 
And who is 


very 


on. “Any extra 
omething 


naps 
it who is in the bosom of 
You know and I 
ets it all 

that the 
family dis- 


motive 


» family? 
know. The nurse ¢ 
the intimate details 
the 


inner 


police miss 


the 


you go to you 


pute 
r room and 
And when you 
: , case for you.” 
I tried to object, but he cut 
so | put the ther- 
ometer in his mouth and 

aged to tell him how I felt. 

It just doesn't 

I finished 


f 


the 
think it over. 


decide I have 


me short: 


eem hon- 
I'm in a 
sition of cor and I 
olate it That's the truth. 
d to work 


fidence 
\ nurse is suppose 


wr good; if she } 


any place 
il you can 
And to go 


out its 


in upiiit pl ace 


i rh 


jerked the thermometer 


t wrathfull 
‘Uplift !” 
iplifting 


‘Isn't it 
a criminal 


- 
ociety 


here he \ 

way, we 

ow goaway 

out it.” 

room and stood in front of the mirror, 
do most of my thinking. I talk things 
ppose. And I saw the lines behind my 
Twenty-nine, almost thirty!”’—and the 
ady for private duty, with only the doctor's 
ind a walk round the block for recrea- 
1 I thought of institutional work, with its daily 


Il went up to my 


is where | 


tT Caps re 

lor excitemer 

, its monotonous years, with my soul 

shrinking and shaping itself to fit a set of rules. 
ll I put Mr. Patton's offer. 


lor ¢ ‘any . 
NOT hat can omy 


mall worrie 


the 
ly a trained obedience 
the chance to pit 
out. I put on 
Patton’s room 


face at 
instead of o1 
ct of 
er wits and perhaps win 


ind went down to Mr. 


adventure; 
ilmly. 


later. 


Mr. 


tructions 


Patton was 
while I 


" he advised 

don’t register for cases right 

ise that you're tired and need a few 

telephone you I shall call myself 

I pret d to do any medical 
case for me.” 

nough. I want you for some- 

ll be along soon. It’s about 

Mr. Patton: I will take my first 

Ii I find that I am doing harm and not good 


“—I Thought She Was Happy in 
Our Engagement; 
Look Back There are Things — 


Then, on the third day, I had my handbag cut off my 
arm in a department store, and went home depressed and 
ill-humored. 

“You're a fine detective!” I said to myself in the mirror. 
‘You're not so clever as Mr. Patton thinks, and if you’re 
honest you'll go and tell him so.” 

I think I should have done so—I was so abased; but our 
arrangement was that I should not try to see him under any 
circumstances. There was to be no suspicion of me in any 
way. He would see me when necessary. I still had the 
strap of my bag, which had been left hanging to my arm; 
and, as a constant reminder, I fastened it to the frame of 
my mirror. Even now, when the department gives me its 
best cases, and when I have been successful enough to 
justify a little pride, I look at that bit of leather and become 
meek and normal again, 


mu 
N SPITE of Mr. Patton's promise I went on my first 
preparation. Miss Shinn, the 
secretary, asked me if I would take a case that evening. 
“For whom?” 
She 


case for him without any 


was turning ov the 
parlor-office of the Home and she did not look up. 
“A Doctor Patton telephoned,” 
had spoken to you of the case.” 
My throat tightened, but, after all, 
been waiting for. 
“Do you know what sort of case it i 


pages of her ledger in the 


she said. “‘I believe he 


this was what I had 


»* T asked. “I’m 
not doing obstetrics, you know.” 

“It is not an obstetric case. You are 
at eight o'clock tonight.” 


to take a taxicab 


January 10,1914 


Miss Shinn was a heavy, rather bilious brunette, who 
rarely smiled; but I caught an amused twinkle as she 
glanced up. Quite suddenly I liked her. Clearly she knew 
what I was about to do and she did not disapprove; and 
yet she was a very ethical person. I gathered that she 
would be very hard on a nurse who wore frivolous uni- 
forms, or gossiped about her patients, or went to the theater 
with a doctor, or cut rates. And yet she was indulgent to 
me—she was more thanindulgent. I was certain, somehow, 
from the very quiver of her wide back as she marked me 
‘Engaged ”’ on her register, that she was wildly interested 
and curious. It gave me confidence. 

At eight o’clock that evening I went downstairs with my 
No word had come from 
Mr. Patton and I had nothing but a name and address to 
The name—we will call it G. W. March. It was 
You would know the name at once if I told 
it. The address was a street fronting one of the parks 
a good neighborhood, I knew—old families, substantial 
traditions, all that sort of thing. Certainly 
not a place to look for crime. 

As I waited for the cab I searched the newspapers for 
something to throw light on my new enterprise. There was 
nothing at all except a notice that Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
March had returned from their summer home on the Maine 
coast 


suitcase and ordered a taxicab. 


go by 


not, of course. 


properties, 


a few days before and had opened their city home 
I was vaguely disappointed 
five Mrs. March in 
bed, collapsed; missing pic- 
tures or jewels; house full of 
trusted servants; and myself 
trying to solve the mystery 
between an alcohol rub and a 
dose of bromide. I hated to 
go on with it, but I was 
ashamed not to. I 
myself savagely that I 
not a quitter, and got into th 
taxicab. 

The March case 


robbery, however. 


It looked like a robbery 


I had it all worked out i: minutes 


said to 
was 


was not a 
It was not 
a criminal case, strictly speak- 
ing, at all. It was the disay 
pearance of a girl and in son 
ways it was a remarkable my 
tery— particularly baffling bi 
cause for so long it seemed to 
be a result without a cause 
How we found the : 
last; how we located the family 
in Brickyard Road and solved 
the puzzle of the buckled bag 
how we learned the identity of 
the little old woman with the 
jet bonnet, and her connectio 
with the garden door— all this 
makes up the record of my first 


cause at 


Case. 

The buckled bag is lying on 
my desk now. 
quaint old bag, about eight 
inches long, round-bellied, 
It still con- 

tains what was in it 
Mr. Patton found it 
handkerchief, marked with 
one a house-door key, the other a flat one: 


It is a shabby, 


brown with wear. 
Butasitl when 


a cotton 


a J; 
a scrawled note in a soiled lavender ¢ nvelope 
clipping of a sale of blankets. 

It is one of my most painful memories that for a month 
I examined that newspaper cutting frequently and that 
I failed entirely to grasp the significance of the reverse side 
We all have a mental blind spot. That was mine 

‘lare March was missing. That 
her, or to help to fir 
grew more 
would violate 
and my confidence 
hailed the machine and got in. 

“Fine work!” he said. ‘You're 
Miss Adams.”’ 

“I’m rather a scared person.” 

“Nonsense! And don’t take yourself or this affair too 
seriously. Do your durnedest—‘ Angels could no more.” 

“Ts it something stolen?” 

‘A small mat 
Adams. I'll t 


the driver to go slowly. 


two keys 


a newspaper 


was my case; to find 
task at first. Later it 
I had not thought Mr. Patton 


our agreement about working in the dark 
At the first corner he 


d her, was my 


complicated 
was justified. 


a dependable person, 


It’s a queer thing, Miss 
He leaned out and asked 
“Time us to get there at eight- 
ty, Now, Miss Adams, here are the facts 
You are going to the home of George March, the banker 
know the name probably—Mrs. March is 
patient. She's not ill; she’s hysterical and frightened 
that’s all. It’s not a hard case.” 

“It’s the hardest sort of a case.” 

“Well, you like work,” he replied cheerfully. 
family has been away for four months. Until a month ago 
Clare, the daughter, was with them. One month ago, on 
the third of September, Clare, who is an only child, twenty 


ter of a daugt ter. 


ell you about it.” 


thirty,” he said. 
you 


your 


“The 











years old, left the country 


place in Maine for home. She 
traveled alone, leaving her 
maidinthe country. The city 
house had not beer closed i 


housekeeper and two maids 


were there thro igh the sul 





mer. She was expected at the 
house for breakfast on the 
morning of the fourth. She 
did not arrive—or, rather, she 
did not go home. She reache« 
the city safely. We have 
trac her into the railroad 
station and out again—and 
‘ 


that has been about all 












not been seen since.” , 
‘Perhaps she has eloped.” 
“Possibly; but the man she 
is engaged to is in the city, 
almost frantic. Besides, thers 
is more than I have told you. 
We know that she took a tax 
cab at the station that be- 
fore she got in she met and 
cepted a small parcel from 
a blond young man, rather 
shabbily dressed; and that 
they seemed to be having an 
argument, though a quiet one. 
We have found the taxicab 
sne took, and a sh Dp where 
she bought a couple of books—a Browning and a recent 
novel. From the bookshop she went to a department store. 
There she dismissed the We have traced her ir 
the store to ae rin re she bought a pair ol 
blankets. a large parcel, but she took it wit 
her. From that time we have lost her absolutely.”’ 
“The third of September, and this is the fth of 


Cctober— almost five weeks! 


Exactly,” he said dryly That's why I've sent for you. 


tr ll , ] + 

We have tried all the usual things we've combed the city 
fine—and we are just where we started. If we couk | 

a noise about it we should have some chance. Set 


to get iniorn 





general public looking— that’s the way 


You get a million clews worth nothing, and out of the lot 
one that helps. But you Know these people They won t 
listen to any publicity. They have only one argument 
if she is dead publicity on't help her, and if she is alive it 
will hurt her.” 

I was conscious of a vague disappointment. In the last 
half-hour I had keyed myself to the highest pitch. I was 
seeing Tred, really nothing but the bloodiest sort of crime 
would have come up to my « xpectation. Certainly nothing 
less than a murder had been in my thoughts 


how I ca help, ] 





‘I do 


“You've had five weeks and got 


said, a bit resentfully 
nowhere,” | continued; “and 


} 
eil 


li you are going to ask me 
try 


» put my her plac e, and 


to imagine what could have happened 


I can't do lean't 


twenty 1 can’ 


and to follow her 


mental processes, myself 
rich and 
when a street 


Mr. Pattor 


imagine idle 


and ing a taxicab 
car would do, or having a lady's maid ; 


laid a hand on 1 








“Did you ever hear Lineolr tory of the little Missis 
SIPpl steamboat with a whistle so large that every time 


they blew it the boat stopped Ni 


I don’t want you to put yourself in her place; I want a little 
inside help—that’s all. There’s a curious story behind 


Miss Adams 


this case, 


They 





Get in there and get their confidence won't talk to 
me—too much family pride. Get the mother to talk. 
That’s part of her trouble— family pride and bottling up 
her emotions. I can’t get close to any o ner After five 
weeks Mrs. March still calls me Mr. Peyte He 


smiled ruefully. 
“She bought blankets! That’s curious, isn't it?’ 


“It’s almost ridiculous under the circumstances. You 









may not be able to imagine yourself twenty, and so on, bu 
you can certainly get your wits to work on those blanket 
If she had bought a revolver now but blankets! 


“She was engaged, you 
who liked he ’ 
“Half a dozen, I 
iy neurastheni 


the half-dozen? 


other men 
vno 


pelleve ali accounted r. 





: tendency 
“In 
her engagement; in the girl 


peramental rather. 


announced 
not she 


her is of an 


Was tem 


I get of 


attrac 


ive and indulged young engaged man she 


eems to have cared about. 
miling, she disappears.”’ 
I sat thoughtful. The 
We were almost there. 
‘She may be dead,” I 
“She may indeed.” 
He rapped on the window, and when the driver stopped 
he got out, with a quick handshake. 
“Now go to it!” he said. 
between seven and eight each evening, and 


cab was moving along beside the 


park now, 


said at last. 


‘Go out for a breath 


of air 


your eyes 


kee] 
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“Send for That Foot Interne and 


We'll Have a Steak for Breakfast 
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HE most consequential thing about an ambassador 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 


tial thing about him 


Amba 
The most i consequen 
eurs ago, before there were telegraphs and cables and 
day ships, and all such methods of rapid communica- 
had an opportunity occasionally to 
do something on his ow! Nowadays he tele- 
graphs or cables to the State Department or the Foreign 
Office : rets his instr 


tion, an ambassador 


Initiative. 


ictions, 

lly he is « 
tial eblieation 
arged. Financially, 
not rich, he is a 


' ‘ t 
paramount 


Polite 


personage. Off 


ally he is a presidet 


a debt disct 


messenger boy 
anceled-—a draft paid 
if he is an American amt 
unhappy 
He is th 
get anywhere 
porarily 
of credit He is the gre 


world has es 


yassador al dj 
most expatriate 


hope of ially ambitious women who cannot 


in their own and the despair of tem 


lost their letters 


distributer of 


country, 
d tourists who have 
atest 4 ecards 
d he can wear a uniform if he 
ol royalty. He is 
ternly forbidden to express an opinion of his own on an 


embarra 
callir 


KnOWN, al 


lesires when he enters the presence 


American topic, and he loses his job he expresses an 
a pout alr 


His official 


phere is restricted to cementing pleasant relations. 


tter relating to the country where 
and 


opinion or 


serves communications are innocuous 


an negotiate sume treaties, provided he has been 


treaties should contain; 
the restricted 


cted in what the 


it negotiations i same 


for 


some 


as wired permission. The most hi 
him affable 
gets out of it is the 


will refer to him as the 


is to be and not commit 


comfort that his 


expects ol 
The best he 
posterity 


honor on the family name because of his exalted job. 


man who 


hed 


The Men Who Get Foreign Portfolios 


il iy 


¥ 


will pay his house rent. He is 
selected judiciously because of the 
with which 
His post 


vided wit! 


of their and the liberality those 
is one of 
tbout all 
try in red ink 
and a few bullioned uniforms 


balls 


for their sons 
and when he retires 


‘Vation is a large en 
ledger 
at fancy dress home 


Adee classified ambassadors 
tudinous and platitudinous; and Mr. 
1 sitting State Department for many 


‘end knows 


once 


r in the 


go out and come back, 
course, we get an ambassador 
but with rare 


This is necessary, for 


auy, 


both money a brains always, 


is, We get one with money. 
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ASSAIDOR? 


The Riddle of Rey Py Samuel G. Blythe 


the gentlemen in our Congress who pass the appropriation 
bills draw only seven thousand five hundred dollars a year 
themselves and cannot understand why a person who has 
ten thousand dollars in excess of that sum is not able to 
live in a palace in London, or Berlin, or Rome, or Vienna, 
or St. Petersburg. 

Also this puts America 
find men for the 
qualification or two in an 
countries maintain a more 
shifts with 
chap who has cont 


n preside ts to great 
aside from money, 
ambassadorial way. 


nave a 
Other 


diplomatic 


places who, 
or less permanent 
corps. Ours each incoming Administration. 
Usually the rich 
campaign funds is selected 
ularly wants him to have the place aside from himse 
because few men expertly qualified can afford to tak 
International custom makes it imp ve to send ar 
ambassador to a country that sends ar 
We struggled along toward our manifest destiny 
ears not in the first diplomatic rank, and sent 


ributed liberally to 


not because anybody parti 
lf, 


e it. 


ambassador to us. 
ior many 
out minis- 
nisters tous. Then 
turn, 
an ambassador to each 
and favored us. 
to Austria, Brazil 
Great Britain, Japan, Mexico 
Turkey; and those countries mai 
ambassadors here. This has all come 
twenty-five years the probal 
there will be more of them soon, 
are observed in Spain and othe 
In a general ambassadors are sent to a foreign 
country to look after the interests of America and Amer- 
icans, and to do what is to be done toward maintaining 
pleasant and amicable relations with that country. Ina 
specific sense an American ambassador is sent to a foreign 
country because he has sufficient political influence to get 
the sufficient n ance it. A 
may make a good ambassador, but very few 


as other countries sent none but mi 


ters, 


one country after another elevated us; and we, in 


elevated ourselves and chased off 
nation that so honored 
Now we 


Germany, 
do— Russia and 


France, 
when we 
itain 
the past 
that 
for ambassadorial signs 


have ambassadors 


Italy, 


about 


or so; and vilities are 
r countries. 


sense 


job and 10oney to fin poor man 
imbassadors 
are poor men. 

Our representatives carry on such negotiations as they 
ire instructed to carry on by the State Department; some- 
times they make treaties and settle disputes full 
information has been sent home and full procedure cabled 
back. They may make speeches, but are permitted to say 
little. Ambassadors cannot discuss publicly a live 
and™they are the filters through whom the home office 
discusses the live issues privately. 
issues guardedly. provided they keep within 
policy of this country. Hence their oratorical 
largely confined to banquets, unveilings, American celebra- 
tions, and the like—and consist of discreet praise for the 
country to which they are accredited and patriotic references 
to their own. 


after 


issue 


They can discuss dead 
he settled 
efforts 


ar 
are 
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If He Has Money and Will 


Spend it, He Wili Get Along 


is made an ambas- 


When 


sador bv presi 


2 ft 


citizer 
and by 
book of inst 
manner 


butt 


rich and respecte d 
pre 


Senate, he is given a 


‘ . firmati 
erence connrmatio l 


: 1 
ential 


the thick from 


ructions 


which he is expected to draw his of procedure. 


There are 
general duties is most 


many rules in this book 
interest 
ities of a 
is that of 


Governmen curate informati 


“Among the most 


imps 
matic representative of t 


mitting to his own 


concerning the policies anc Ww I country to whk 


he is accredited in its 1 r Powers. T 
this in 


tion; a free though c: 


requires ud) d imparti 


utious correspondence w 


i 
resentatives of t Uni 


social relations witt 
at the 


place of his residen 


Diplomacy a Humdrum Profession 


HIS means tl » find out wha 


, and the 
to do if he is to do anything. 


home office will 
Also he is expected to trans- 


home office 


al information relating to government 


id so: b 


mit all sorts of gener 
lence, arts—and thus a 


ar 
political 


manufactures, s¢ 


finance, 


he is not to mix these with informatior 


ment, which must be reserved for separate commu 


Above all » must 


of the polit 


not participate in any way 


cal converns of the country, and must 


bsolutely nt when it comes to local politics. 
Publi 
occasions; 
to ha 
word about 


s the conduct of his embassy is con 


a 
is discouraged special festal 


ambassador must confine himss« 


aking except on 
and then the l 


ids-across-the-sea and similar truck, and not say a 
issues pending ¢ ither at home or abroad 


So far a ‘erned, he has 


little worry. In every embassy there are some experienced 
men on the permanent staff who know the procedure ar 


d the 


io the 


nd the right thing to say ar 
The ambassader just represents. 
and the cable that put the profes- 
the humdrum position it now 
No ambassador can do a at thing off his own 
bat, for he has no bat of his own. The 
Washington. 
an ambassador cz 
diplomacy ad about in 


position to do what he should not 


the tradition ar 
do. They 
It was the 


sion of diplomacy into 


>custom, a 
work 
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occupies. 
vatting is done in 
Though 


strokes of 


Still this ha compensations. 


innot achieve those brilliant 


we re the novels, neither is he in a 
ike mistakes. 

Then an 
» must do and 


The 


conditions 


to mi 
Away back yonder diplomacy was different. 
ambassador was obliged to do what he felt he 
take the chances of reward or repudiation at 
fictionized idea of diplomacy is based on former a 
when the diplomat was a plotter, an intriguer rup- 
tionist if need be, and a most brilliant as well as a most 


treacherous and designing person 


home. 


a cor 
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Say, “Howdy, King 
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but the fact that a 
presented gives the husband a chance to meet 
he next which is for men only. 
tations are allowed in Germany; last year 
Russian receptions are limited 
ost entirely, though there are occasions when 
such as a traveling Cabinet member or a 
American citizen, may meet the czar. 


scribed, the husbands wait outside 
has beer 
levee 
re prese 


ibout twenty. 


hed 
liences. Instead a series of state balls 
which the ambassador can obtain invitations 
¥ countrymen and countrywomen. 
ry time a new man gets an ambassadorship 
will not wear a uniform; but that 
comes to be classed with the things 


wear uniiorms at 


that he 
nt soot 


unsaid. Our ambassadors 

Europe 

gland the dress is rigidly prescribed. Ambassadors 
I no uniformed rank wear frock dress 


s who Nave 


every court in 


and evening dress at levees. Frock dress consists 
evening coat, which may be faced with silk, a 
evening-dress waistcoat, and black knee- 

breeche 


— 


if i 


which may be of evening dress material or stock- 
are required to have three small dull 
at the knees, and the stockings are 
silk. The wise ones put on white silk stockings 


bree ches 


buttor 


hese 
bla i wr jet 
of black 
and draw the black silk stockings on over them, thus 
shiny effect to their displayed calves. 
imperative, which are pumps with 
a white bow, the gloves are white, 
sat is a black opera hat, which is carried closed in 
t hand or under the arm, in imitation of a cocked hat. 
1e law says there shall be no ambassadorial uniform in 
nited States, but that the ambassador may wear the 


imparting a fine, 


Plain court shoes are 


jet buckles. The tie is 


cl 
| 


uniform prescribed by the court to which he is accredited. 


Tle 


FTER 


Less 


his chauffeur had made half a dozen fruit- 
kirmishing stabs up the steep, rutted roads 
4 & that branch from the newstate airline highway 
in the vailey the Honorable Baldwin Dorr finally dis- 
red Vienna Corners on the top of Dumpling Hill. 


while he 


cove 
He scowled was being bumped into the 
ggling village over ledges that held his car down 
boneracking low gear. He was on an ungracious 
nd, and he was considerably ashamed of the job 

it had unloaded on him by insistent gentle- 
men eminent in Democratic circles; but, after keeping 
enough, they had convinced him that he 
in the state who could do anything 
person whom they had nick- 


Deel 


. , 

at him iong 
’ 
| 


was the on nan 


‘ SL DLE ith a certal 

named Old Tantrybogus. 

The Honorable Haldwin Dorr was more or less tract- 
| 


able where Democratic suggestions were concerned, 


for the party had nominated him as its candidate for 


He was not quite so much ashamed of his 
] the 


was close on the lair of 


governor 
‘ the time he 
lividual he sought 


isa hoorah of a place for the chairman of a 


ttee to live in!” he informed his worried 


and 


rabie Success, 


rural com- 
vith conside Long ago she gave 
thing at all with Vienna Corners. 


June trims bedecks most 
Fr to do Any 
sort of a locality which suggests to a vis- 
must be almighty cold there in the 
bleak in 


Veather 


‘ 
winter, and it loo Vienna Corners even in 
The houses are not shaded by 
and sunfaded. There is more 
up the From what little the 
Honor jaldwin Dorr knew of Old Tantrybogus, 
» latter ma his environment. 
who sat on the edge of a grocery- 
Dorr inquired where he 


the summer month 


Lrees windawor 


ledge 


idate 
asked the citizen, exhibiting 
yf one who has just been asked to point 
whereabouts of the glaring sun at noonday. 
Dorr stared at him he aimed his finger at 
d of the building and asked a 
“Can't you read?” 
as dingy as the rest of Vienna Corners’ 
ut it was sufficiently plain to give point to the 
It announced that Ossian Frye was justice 
public, executed pension vouchers, 
insurance and real estate. 
le’s uf there,”’ stated the citizen. 
‘he Honorable Baldwin Dorr shucked off his automobile 
‘limbed the narrow stairs. The office door was 
and he went in. There were half a dozen or so elderly 
the room, They were stuffing food into their mouths 
> beards were wagging in unison. 


whet 

t el 

sigh wus 
*s irony 

re peace, notary 


deait ul 


and 
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Hence uniforms have been prescribed at nearly every 
capital. The result is that each country’s foreign office, 
having its own ideas as to how an ambassador should be 
harnessed and upholstered, has put those ideas into its 
regulations, and American ambassadorial uniforms are 
conglomerate rather than uniform. 

The Russian rig is the gaudiest. It is mostly gold lace 
and bullion. The gold stripes down the sides of the trousers 
are so wide that the cloth seems incidental. The coat is a 
single-breasted affair, heavily set out with gold lace and 
stripes; and the collar is practically all bullion, decorated 
with oak leaves and other floral fancies. The ambassador 
has a red-white-and-blue sword-knot, a gold-plated sword 
and a cocked hat. He is a thing of regal beauty. 

It is desirable for an ambassador to have a uniform. One 
American diplomat went to his post determined not to 
dress up in gold lace. He and his wife were much liked and 
he attended several functions in ordinary evening dress. 
Finally the minister of foreign affairs, who knew him well, 
went to him and suggested a uniform of some kind. The 
minister said the queen liked the ambassador and liked his 
wife, but thought the ambassador should appear in some 
sort of special dress when in her presence. Otherwise, 
much to her royal regret, she could not receive the ambas- 
sador again. So he procured a uniform and all was well. 

When an ambassador arrives in St. Petersburg he dis- 
covers that he is the creature of local officialdom, so far as 
his reception and his social functions are concerned. There, 
as in most capitals, an official reception is required of him; 
but in Russia the ambassador has less to say about it than 
elsewhere. There is a bureau in St. Petersburg called the 
Direction of Ceremonies, headed by the master of cere- 
the ambassador soon learns that the 
recivamento is entirely out of his hands. 


monies; and new 


BY ww ff. BD. 


“Every Time You 
Hand Mea 
Siur or a Nasty 
Word I'll Dock 
You a Plum" 


wh OE 


Dorr needed no introduction to Ossian Frye, even though 
up to that moment no spoken word had ever passed between 
them. 

First he They were on his desk and 
loomed large, because they were feet that had to be big 
to carry round a man who measured six feet four 
rhe old man was sitting nearly on the 
back of his neck in a chair and was gnawing away at a hunk of 
meat supported by a pen thrust through it in lieu of a fork. 

*How are you, Dorr?” inquired Frye nonchalantly. 
“You're just in time to grab in on the second installment 


Saw Frye "s feet. 


enough 
inches in stature. 
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The bureau sends out the invitations, which include the 
three highest classes of Russian officialdom and their 
families, and all in the fourth class who are attached to the 
foreign offices. Several submasters of ceremonies are sent 
to run the shew All arrangements 
are made for the food and wine— particularly the wine 
and the submasters take charge of the embassy, do the 
introducing see that all are fed and properly wined, while 
the ambassador stands about, looks pleasant and pays the 
bills, which are submitted in due course and include the 
entertainment of about one thousand guests, none of whom 
he invited. 

It takes about six months for an ambassador to estab- 
lish himself socially in St. Petersburg, and costs about a 
year’s salary; but the procedure is imperative. Imagine 
the feelings of one diplomat from this country who paid 
for all these things and— almost as soon as he had finished 
paying ! 


on the date selected. 


was transferred! 

When a new ambassador gets to St. Petersburg the man 
in the embassy who is permanent—there always are 
permanent chaps about, and if there were not our 
macy would be more of a hit-or-miss affair than it is 
the newly arrived diplomatist what to do. He writes an 
announcement in the proper form to the minister of for- 
eign affairs and the grand master of ceremonies of the 
imperial court, apprising them of his advent on the 
He calls on these dignitaries and on the grand mistress of 
the queen’s household. 

A date is set. Then comes a master of ceremonies to the 
embassy on that eventful day, with two secretaries of the 
ceremony, with enough vehicles to make the 
four-horse 


some 
diplo- 


tall 
telis 


scene. 


following 


procession: a carriage, containing the two 
secretaries of the ceremony, liberally gilded; a gala coach, 
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Throne of Old Tantrybogus 


By HOLMAN DAY | 


of a barbecue. The boys didn't clean up all the steer 
last night and it’s a pity to let good meat go to waste 

Dorr took a side glance at a great chunk of c} 
and ragged carcass on a table on which dusty papers 
had been pushed aside to make room for the feast. A 
newspaper was spread under the meat for a tablecloth, 
and two old men were carving a helping for themselves 
with their jackknives. One of them politely 
to the new arrival. 


I don’t care for it,”’ 


arrea 


tendered 
a slice of the mea 

‘Thank you; I’m not hungry. 
said Dorr, a little too sharply. 

“And yet candidates used to have to kiss all the 
handed up,” remarked 
“That meat is better than it looks, Dorr. Old 
He knows how. He barbecued 
I was el 


smutch-faced babies that were 
Frye. 
Jepson barbecued it. 
for that district 


Congress in the good old Greenback days. 


celebration whe lected to 


But you 
young fellows don’t remember much about those 

go Dac ar 
that you helped the DOYS celebrate Frye 
chairman of the Democratic State ( 


The kee 


of brow. 


times 
Better have aslice, so that you « d tell ’em 
rye s election as 
ommittee.”’ 


old eyes studied him from their ambus! 
The glint in them suggested that the invi- 
tation issued not merely from a spirit of hospitality. 
He was manifestly trying out the mood in which the 
candidate of his party 
Vienna to hunt up the new state 

Mr. Dorr turned | 
man who was poking meat 

*'W here cal 
asked Frye. 

“Just a minute, Dorr! 
for governor— known to you by! 
round and give him a shake.’ 

Three of the old men wiped their smutted palms o 
the newspaper table-covering. 
Dorr’s unenthusiastic hand and g: 
greeting. 

Frye, finishing his meat, did not shift his posture 
Now there was a twinkle in the eyes under the shaggy 
brows. The discomfort of this sleek young man fron 
the city was evident, 
malice in the nature of unconventi 
go about rebuking newfangled airs. 

“Now sit right down, Dorr, and be social 
Democrats here. You're among friends.” 

“My business is strictly private, Mr. Frye.” 

“Politics?” 

“Well * admitted the visitor. 

“Then talk it out, my boy,” directed old Ossian, mad- 
deningly patronizing. “‘Talkitright out—Andrew Jackson 
style! W e’re Andrew Jackson folks in this county. -We 
have made this the only Democratic county in this black 
Repubiican state by going back to the good old Andrew 
Jackson principles. We have organized Andrew Jackson 


had come hurrying down to 
chairman, 
raciously on the old 


is back ung 


} 


I see you : » for a little while?” he 


is Our candidate 


Walk 


Boys, this 


ame, Ol course. 


The others grabbed 
i gave him 


vreas\ 
greasy 


and there is a sort of innocent 


ynal old folks who 


yes, 
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“ There the Demo- just come home to Vienna, elected chairma the state stat entior hen I told } 





cratic party of 1: years, ; at’ >of the troubles committee as the ablest man for the positix More’n a_his party! ke io ' He 








th it t al thousand men—not loafers 1 dude it hardworking cl i ed his t ‘ ‘ 
pulled a ‘ ( is 

“The r £ " 
stops |t pile Ke t t 
ple as a jot " ‘ : 
runts and dudes get k adc f 
hind a door and plot, pick t } ‘ eered 
nd choose, and parcel it me before 
out, the party can’t get Iw ke 
anywhere,’ asserted tch } 





another of the elderly 
men. “A man like Oss 





f d out lw ‘ 
iin’t either a runt or a formed 1 +} 
dude—and if he’s backed man wh . | j 
up and let alone we'll see , ked a taved 
some results in this state. ‘ He mat 
He’s the only man that’s of the Der 1 ; 
been able to carry a Comn ‘ t i 
county in twenty years; he t BF 
but I'll bet there are men the old t did 
in this state who are now t he in ne 


sneering and scof! 


cause he was elected 




































chairman of the state de red Dort ‘ 
committee. There are | t of e got 
plenty of men who are to have the inter 0 
fools enough to think that your part at he 
plug hats and butto Don't i e to 
hole bouquets and sh come dow ul ‘ 
polish count for more that the Honu 0 
than brains in handling Frveain’tther est a 
politics.” est rat 

That was a thrust tha n ¢ ted 
brought more red into the ~ We 
face of the candidate and } e slept ‘ } 
made hiseyes waverunder } these part i 
the steady regard of the he 
state chairman. Old Hold « 7 | 
Ossian was now picking he ta y ! 
his teeth with the pen that d do " 
had supported the slab of r 
meat; and the Honorable hood that there D 
Baldwin Dorr, his aristo- ‘ t ) fe 
cratic soul writhing at nterrupt 
the spectacle and at the He Was Philosophicatly Serene in His Sartoriat Disarray He beg t 
thought that this was the f } 
man who was to serve as } g th cam- half of last yht t ! the est lies 4 moment before he } ‘ 
paign, bes¢ the interview. And ou come he } he e heat. Now he was calm a } 

“it you | olit ashamed of where he wa t v ed, or he il ‘ i i bo The e asi ed i 
your errand re these boys,” advised the old or head te lhey're making } t t 
man. ‘‘We don’t hold secrets from each other—only from The patriarch changed } ittitude for the first time— he busine than it used to be | Dp pose 
the enemy.” crossed his feet. ind | j ) wear cowhi lw 

“I feel that there is a sort of a—well, a spirit of hostility “Now you're getting worked up to the climax ere ir] reased. I felt pretty t 
here for some reason," Dorr ventured to say. “I'm afrai you'll tell the Honorable Dorr he’s a liar, Ben: and | ke | night to the barbecue — | 
that anything I suggest will be misunderstood.” I won't let you go that far,”’ he broke “T have ‘ | r bel the time 

t Ww you hay got a fair command of the Englist much talk about that state committee meet gy to ar re You've got to admit that ! i 

language,”” said the patriarct “Use short words and I because I’m never much of a hand to reveal the secrets of candidat. We're n y 
reckon we'll get the gist of the message.” an executive session; but here among friends | lid progressive vot can y 

“I want to say here before your friends,” be; nk the nose of the Honorable Harr g. Ididit tee is 5 g to send us some of the 
candidate desperately, “‘that I have much respect for your and judiciously, and because he needed it. He had } ind vith all due defers I | 
ability and your years, Mr. Frye; but you realize that you the state convention that da » give him time to defeat how to entertain the 
came in On our state convention as pretty m ch of an out- me for the state committee if he « i olely ft per nal Lhe uutjutting eyebrow 
sider. The newer generation of us has been running things; reasons: but seeing, a you know, b« that I had e 
we had made our plans for the next campaign and had _ with the only Democratic county in the state my pocket ur NM ) é i 
picked our men, and had an understanding between our- the convention wouldn't stand for any such snigdor ea, he hat is all fine for the upper crust, D 
selves, having associated together on the—the same “Then he locked me out of the state committee meeting how does it elevate or interest t me 
plane—or, rather,”’ floundered Dorr, “having been friends when the boys got together for orga atior 1 did , Phere een too much of th ‘ 
and associates in many ways for a long time. You under- the door open and go ir I had to } the door open to nat sta g up and telling us wha ‘ 
stand, I hope, Mr. Frye.” get in! Then he insulted me. Then he tore out th } } " r | ffice.” He 

Let's see: you're talking about the next state campaign crowd to get men to come in and lie about me: and th ttered ta propping himself « 
and not about a special-invitation dinner party?” rest of the members did what fair-minded men usu do finger I’ yt a candidate for off I 

‘I am speaking of the next state campaign, sir. The whe they see dirt done to a decent man who deserves good} F ‘ i pa ! ed 
loyalty of your county delegation put you on the state treatment—they went considerable of a distance to square r anything of that sort m a 1-fas| 
committee. I'm glad Rockham recognized you as it did; the thing—they made me irr ‘ et | I to! 











this county to turn it over after twenty years. But first 
L'll tell you | pitched in to turn it over. That young 

persnapper of a Lang made me mad.” 

Oh, you were not actuated by high motives of citizen- 
hip?” drawled Dorr 

No; [ leave the dudes to profess that—and get caught 
in the lie, Dorr. I’ve got a double-fisted grandson that’s 


the most popular man in this county with the stonecutters, 
and they make up a big hunk 


limeburners and quarrymen, 





f the voti strength. He has licked all comers in boxing 
itches and has organized my Jackson Clubs for me in all 
he town iave appealed to all the prejudices that igno- 
rant men ¢ entertain against the men who are bossing 
things. I carried this county; but I saw to it that decent 
men got the offices. Decent men will turn round 
help the men who voted for’em. And that’s 
ll politics is fer, so far as my opinion goes.” 
A pretty narrow view for astate chairman! 
upped Dorr. 
A man who says he has a wider view is usually 
g. I’ve got a plan for going ahead and turn- 
: over this state. And I’m not pretending to 
e astatesman or a savior of the dear people. I 


and scruff ears.’ 
i'm going toinform you frankly and bluntly, 
you are 


and in the presence of these men, since 


bound to have it this way, that we don’t propose 


o have you manage the campaign. We won't 
star for vour sort of operations, Frye. You've 
Vv © step to one side.’ 
Don’t you want this state to go Demo- 
crat nthe comi ig electio 
“There’s a politer way of bringing about what we're 
ifter. lL hope, Frye, you'll tender your resignation and get 
t down easy.’ 
One of the big fists doubled and banged the table. 
VO the at tin plated hoorah will I resign!” 
Good for 1, Oss!” yelped one of the Cabinet. 
The ve shall choose another chairman at the next 
meeting. I came down here hoping we could smooth the 


ing; but if you want to fight you'll have to take what's 
leclared Dorr, throwing off his caution 
full contempt. 


to you, 


ad exhibiting hi 


That assemblage of 


yarse old men had disgusted him. 
And that ii the consideration you're going to show 
Rockham, the only Democratic county in this state, is 


whom Frye had addressed as Ben. 
is one thing and state politics is 
andidate testily. “‘ Your little fluky 


other,” replied the 


election in this sidetracked county may seem to be an 
important thing down this way, but it really cuts no ice 
i thie big wane Be nsible!’’ 
Do you dare to say that the runts and dudes are going 

to throw dow Oss Frye?” 

‘he candidate pulled on his gloves and started for the 

wr. He w mightily indignany. From the moment of 
his arrival he had not seemed to impress them with a sense 
f hi portance, and he despised the m for it. 


a state chairman who would 


> 


t propose to have 


be the iwhing-stock in the cities of this state the moment 
t people laid « on him. Now come on and see what 
you « lo ab it, Frye!” he called over his shoulder as 
he ran down the narrow stairs. 

Old Ossiai aired after him, still propped on hissprawling 
hinge 

© How « they ever come to nominate a doodywhickus 





like that as a candidate for good Democrats to vote for?” 


ked one of the old men, turning from the window after 
itomobile had bumped out of sight over the ledges 
vw Hill. 


rye proc eded to pare off another slice of meat. 


“T reckon they'll find they’ ve twisted a tail that’s hitched 





to a tiger instead of a tabby cat, Oss,” suggested Ben. 
They have to get you mad to make you operate in good 
myn ike you got mad at the state convention. It's too 
bad you haven't kept mad more in this life. Them kind 
ellows don’t come along here often enough.” 
They all stared at him, expecting that soon he would 
en ) » maledictions: but he chewed on his meat, 
med ‘ His face was entirely serenc. 
Ben,” he said at last, “I shall send in my resignation 
0 that state committee You'd better be a candidate. 
The Rockham man won't have much to do, seeing that 
the county al fe.” 
\ you zg g up there and fght them critters to a 
i Ain't you goi to manage this campaign?” 
I’ interested in politics—not just now.” 
| ' ill hav to ’ 
| i st m that committee I might get inter- 
ested d pit i ard enough to boost that dude into 
tities la t want to take any chances. You can have 
n ace, Ben. | know you won't work very hard at 
’ uv do 


What i het is the matter with you, Oss, all of a 
nged that table and told him you wouldn't 
committee.” 


4 man changes his mind sometimes—a mule never 


s,”” was the calm rejoinder. 


THE 





Hi 
“You Can't Stay on 5 
This Committee and ; Pf | 
Pull the Wires z 












From the Inside" 


SWwMDL 


‘Are you letting a passul of plug-hatters whoppydoodle 
you out of the position this county is so proud to see you 
in?” wrathfully inquired another member of the Cabinet. 
“Where does it leave you, Oss? Where does it leave the 
boys who are looking up to you? ! Think of ’em all 
here last night—the red fire—the bands—proud—hats in 
the air! And now you quit when the first dude thumbs his 
nose at you!” 

The patriarch sat down on his chair, stretched his long 
legs and propped his feet on his littered desk. With elbows 
cocked on the arms of his chair, he slowly constructed a 
framework of gaunt fingers and stared over the peak of this 
into vacancy. There was silence in the room. Ben broke 
that silence. 

“You're among your friends here, Oss. Friends can say 
things to each other—like you just told me I wouldn't 
amount to much on that I've had Jep 
Ellison walk up to me on the street in the shire town and 
hoot and holler and bang me in the ribs, and call me 
teen kinds of a bluefaced, 
friendship! 
But that flickerbird t 
said that he and the rest of his creampuff pollywhoops are 
ashamed of you! 

““We may just as well peel the hide offen the onion, see- 
ing that here among friends. He says they are 
ashamed of your looks. It ought to have made you mad; 


but I can see what the trouble hurt your feelings. 
| alk of that kind 


Gos! 


committee—like 


fleabitten orangitang! That’s 
t | 


It’s the way for good friends to talk to eac! 


other! at just hopped out of here 


we're 


is—he 
You ain’t getting so old, are you, Oss, that t 
from a whickertail hurts your feelings instead of making 
you mad?” 

Old Ossian broke down the propped, rafters « 
fingers and locked them into a huge knob of flesl 

“My feelings, boys,” he said, after running his gaze along 
the circle of their faces, “‘ are just now not' open for inspec 
He shot one digit out from the knitted knob of 
fingers and aimed it at Ben. “Cobb, when I adjourned that 
meeting of the state committee I adjourned it subject t 
the call of the chairman. I shall send out 
calling the next meeting for the fifteenth. That's four days 
I shall give you my proxy. You attend tl 
meeting and act for Rockham County. My letter resig 
ing from the committee will be read at that meeting. I 


gaucit 





tion.” 


» 


notices tonight 


from now. 


shall suggest in that letter that the committee elect you to 
fill the vacancy.” 

Cobb, d 
mantle, muttered rebellious 


Benjamin 
ping 
the Cabinet growled protests. 


signated as t 
] 
l 


But the Honorable Cssiar 
Frye derricked himself out of his chair, reversed the finger- 





smooched card in the window so that the word “ Out” wa 


displayed to possible clients, and went downstairs munch- 
ing on a generous portion of the blacke 
He did not evict the Cabinet 
He did not shut 
nently propped open that a spider had grown old, fat an 
prosperous maintaining a fly abattoir between the door an 
wall. That office was the forum of the villag: 
who came. Ifa citizen of Vienna ¢ 


ed meat. 
He left them in possescion. 


the door of the office. It was s 


per 


| 
d 
free to all 
| 


orners had ever bumpe: 
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his nose against a closed door at Ossian Frye’s 
office he would have been as mightily astonished 
as if he had found Main Street fenced across in 
front of the post office. 

The old man stepped over a lazy dog at the 
foot of the stairs and dropped what was left of 
his meat into the grateful animal’s mouth. Then 
he walked down the middle of the street, scuffing 
over the ledges. He went slowly, with the air 
of a man pondering deeply. His hands were 
behind him, one hand clutching the wrist of the 
other. His ancient frock coat bore witness in a 
yellowish blur across the shoulders to the fact 
that the sun was pitiless on treeless Dumpling 
Hill. One trouser leg, hooked up over the tag 
ofa long-legged boot, also bore witness to the 
fact that Ossian Frye was philosophically serene 
in his sartorial disarray. 

As he walked down the road, however, with 
the dust fluffing up from under his plodding 
feet, he was not exactly the type of man an 
aristocratic gubernatorial candidate would have 
pointed to with pride as the state chairman to 
whom had been delegated the management of 
a campaign. 

Nor did the course taken by the patriarch or 
his destination suggest that absorbing attentior 
to politics that should be displayed by a state 
chairman on the eve of a campaign. He 
, down a lane deeply rutted 
by broad-tired wheels, picked his way over heaps 
of brash and rubble, and 


went 


off the main highway 


called to a man who 
The 


nd sat down beside the 


was bossing the crew in a stone quarry. 
man came promptly 
state chairman or 
He was young, and his height and ge 
suggested kinship to the patriarch. 

“I’ve just been bragging about you, Fred,” 
stated old Ossia “TI told the Honorable 
Baldwin Dorr a few minutes ago that I have 
a double-fisted grandson who has licked all comers in this 
county up to date.” 

The young man 
seeking the most lil 

“Why didn’t he get along last night for the 
gramp, so that he could see how popular the Frye 
is in these parts?” 

“He got along this morning and told me how unpopular 
I am with him and his silk-stocking crowd.” 

Fred Frye, ready to take 
changed his mind and rammed 
pocket. 

“He done what?” 

“They’re ashamed of me, Fred 
j 





heap of paving blocks. 


eral air 





inspected a plug of black tobacco, 
<ely corner for a bite, and chuckled. 


Dbarbecue, 





family 


a seli-congratuiatory bite, 


e@ plug back into his 


ers, cowhides, clothes and conduct. 
“Gramp, that powderpuff dude didn’t dare to tell you 


9. 


that 
“That’ 


of 
less true. Looks and cl 





s the gist « more or 


and it’s probably 


make a lot of account 


of *em; some folks do.” 
“‘Looks and clothes—have they got to playing politics 
in this state like women run a tea party?” 





Of course I can go ahead and doll up, Fred,”’ drawled 
the old man. He caught up his knee in his clasped hands 
and squinted at his s} ng grandson—a sidewise glance 
that had a queer sparkle in it 





the Dilazes does clothes or a 


“What 


ave to do with men’s 


a suit of 


plug hat 
‘Hold on a second, bub! I say I can buy clothes 
the Honorable Baldwin Dorr or 
Alvah Thomas 
d of clothes to wear, or how to have 


ough: but when I let 
the Honorable H 
Lang, tell me what kir 
hair cut, or what ki 


Lang, son of General 


d of shoe polish to use, you'll be 








selling these p: g blocks I'm sitting on to pave a place 
that’s a deal hotter than the city of New York.” 
The , 


the grandso 
in the eyes that shone under the nuge, 
r 


caught the meaning of the sparkle 
jutting brows. 

“Excuse me, gramp,” he said, simply and quietly; “but 
that tone first "most got my goat. What's 


the orders?” 


you put on at 


} } 
It was prompt and humble deference 





that 





committee.” 


‘I'm going to resign from the state 
“Yes, gramp.” 
There surely was discipline in the Frye family! The 


young man’s hand trembled when he pulled out the plug 
of tobacco, but the huge bite helped him to choke back 


questions. 
id Ber 


d recommend him in a letter as the man 


‘I’m going to se Cobb up to the next meeting 


with my proxy, ar 


like to see take my place on the committee.” 





‘Will they vote him in, gramp?” 
‘Of irse not. I almost think that simply carrying my 
proxy would be enough; but I'll take no chances. I'll 


that letter so strong for him, urge him so hard, 
in the ground when they throw 


af ie . 
nat they il make a dent 


him dow? 
Old Ossiar feet up under himself and 


knees into his embrace. 


snuggled his huge 


took bot! 
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“Have you still got all your Jackson Clubs hand 


k red, so that they "ll do what you te il 


‘em to without asking 
questions or blabl 
“They're tight 
“Get word round to 


meeting of the county 


ing afterward? 
gramp.” 
towns for a 


litte If any 


has to send a proxy see that it’s a 


quick special 


the 


comin committeema! 
lub mal ist 


} 


memorial 


Jackson (¢ 


the same. Have the county committee sign a 
to the 


requesting that wher 


state committee, representing and respectfull 


a vacancy on the state committee is 


to be filled the county committee shall be allowed to 
designate the man, in the interests of county harmony, 
and so on and so forth. I'l! draw up the paper and have 


Have the 
Dr. 


the Reverend Beedy send it in his handwriting. 


committee indorse for the state committee Simeor 
Estes.” 
Even 
grandson. 
“Good 
got 
fired out 
‘You're only an amateur at calling names in politics 
Remember that I listened to 
Greenback days, when I was in 
Estes; and some day, when I’m 


names he deserves 


tobacco and Frye discipline could not restrain the 


we've 
you 


the man 


the 


Indor t 
committeemal! 


ballywhooped Judas! 
rid of 


that old kettle-bellied 


just for state man 


don’t waste my time, bub. 
name-callers i 


Indorse old 


good, able 
Congress 
I'll plaster him with the 
When I go out of this quarry forget tl 
Tell 


in each Jackson Club to lie about y« 


and do 
I've 


at 
Friday 


ready, 
it my 
had any 


self. 
talk with you your particular mar 


ur having had any talk 





about those Jackson Clubs, 


with him. 


continued the old man after he had 


That's one beauty 


eased himself off the 





stonepile “thev obese y more orders in poli 
less questions than any crowd I've ever | 


do with.” 

mu 
\ R. BENJAMIN COBB, nominated 
4 mantle recipient, came 


into the 


committer 


office of the Honorable 


ior 


for a half 


the stage left 
ty, bold 


and apprel ensive expecta 


Ossian Frve hour conference before 


Vienna Corners. He wore a look of mingled anx 


fierce resolve 


determination, 


ion; he also wore a new suit of ready-made clothes and a 


and yawed down his chin and twisted his neck 


every few minutes to ease the chaf 
I ain’t going to give 
committee 


eofal igh collar. 
y 


em ien 





no excuse to hoot me of 


+ +t 





ogged rig! t,”” he con- 
Kitchen Cabinet. “If a 
man has got to be a dude to help manage politics in this 
state these days I'll join the parade.’” He nursed his little 
valise on his knees. “‘ Now, Oss, can’t you think of some- 
1ing—some last thing—that forgot to tell me?” 
“No, Ben. The que stions you have asked me during the 
four days have ransacked my soul like an old maid 
going through a trunk in 


The dust seems 


that because | 


fided to certain members of the 


U! you ve 


er attic. 
to have been patted out 


ol everything st 11 


ored in 


me, from politics to piffle. 
Go along up and take 


your place on that com- 
mittee—-with my bless- 
ing. Have the proxy all 
safe, eh?”’ 


prodded his 
with his 


. Cobl 
thumb 
and produced a crackle 
of paper 

“All leansayis: Don’ 
be afraid of them!” 
gested the mentor. 

Mr. Benjamin Cobb 
banged his way down the 
stairs with the dec 
tion that he’d be several 


breast 





t 


sug- 


lara- 


varieties of this and of 
that before he'd be afraid 
of any of those and some 
others, 
by the “ Honubbul Ossian 
Frye.” 


backed as he was 


Mr. Benjamin Cobb 
without the 


mantle—ca 


aforemen- 
tioned me 
into che office of Ossian 
Frye alter 
the stage stopped in front 
of the post office. He had 
been away one night. 

He threw his little 


into a corner, 


th seconds 





valise 
stripped his sweat-sodden 
collar from his neck with 
one yank and flung it 
afar, and began to pound 
his hard little fists on a 
littered table. Heseemed 
to be unable to express 


his emotions in words. 





a *, - 
A Hane op 
_ 7 +a 


“Thank You; I'm Not Hungry. I Don't Care 


for 


hed 


lhe Honorable O Frye, stre f ul ! 
his feet on his dest nut e eye | ed a 
stare from the other this ex} ’ . ‘ ga 
between the tips of his boot 

Sometimes, Be he ‘ red a t ne ‘ v 
homemade po et ) i t yrThe { 

ir thumb tight « e. | ion’t 

i'll froth this g ‘ 

O s that p ‘ r Ror ihe 
preceded and [ol ved t I le ration Ire Lol 

‘I never got they W i t let me ! I set ere Ke 
a toad under a harrow eight hours. They ke e out 
Did you see that collar? I sweat a gal If | hadn't I 
nave gone up 1 Naze and oKe there waiting 
corridor. Do you see that collar That shows the ag 
I went throug! P 

‘Heat under the collar is no new thing in polities, Be 
But you had my proxy. You don’t mean to tell me \ 
dared to throw you down when you had my | ! 

‘Proxy! If I'd ’a’ taken a crowbar I'd ‘a’ done bett« 
Your pr yxy! For the love o’ the suffering Kadunk, Us 
Frye, do you think you cut any swath in politics any mors 
in this state? I can se ow why you quit so easy. I 
couldn’t understand why you didn’t fight. Now Id 

‘It does broaden a man’s vie ws to get out of Vien 1 ONCE 
in a while, Cobb.” 

‘You ain’t nothing in politics no more, Oss Fry 

I've been susp. 

You don’t eve t ir ow cou i re 
You don’t know w p ere t a ich 
Don't you | w t the t n Le SE D 
Estes up there to it mee y lorsed r And I se 
there tnat DI r i he waiked Ast t ve z 
Out his ola pod igive mea ta ¥ b l 
got no more luence t A ( 1 house 

But what di id ! prox 

I sent it in—and I gue é t their dud I 
vith it 

lhe troubk with you Be have tg raw 
enoug! I have al ivs t i you you ‘ t bee it | 
doing the way ou ought t l ] ni A e g ra 
bac ed DY My prox) ou 11d have got into the et y 
But a ma thout spirit 

“Spirit! Spirit! got up and welted that Harry Lang 
acToOss the choy Ss wit tne nat ol my nal 1 whet! t ‘ re 
out; and he sneered at me and told me that neither uu 
nor a ybody connected wit! ou amounted to a hoot lr 
state politi s. I’m sor I done it now he ws ‘ ng tne 
truth. You sent me up there to be shamed. They sent a 
policeman with me to put me on the trai I had spirit 
I didn’t have no sense but 1 the ught ou amounted to 
something—and you ain’t even got your own county now!”’ 
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gi se I 
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ot his white |] ie W t 
4 ou it I | i 
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il committee told me 
n he proceeded 
ul fall lhe countr 
con yv We have go 
September electio lr} 
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ther, 


rhe ‘ 

he } 

} } 
| ‘ 
He seeme 
‘ i 

he hair 
“ Was! 
going to elk 
g Democt 
busine 
100} gt | 
ey or for the 
00 glad to s¢ 
me ou ve g 
Vane Septe 
want to 

tr that 
has shilted 
‘ Ine a Do 
We'll se 
bea i 
the ‘ ‘ 
have | 
bright lt 


sult G 
tell the | 
ing i 
to , 
oO he 
room ( 
found hi 
de a rot 
gu t 1 
tincture 
me { 
Sime I 
teen 
Cour 
We 
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daov 
dead vet 
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re 
plied th 
nee 
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‘ | 
eve } 
I 
‘ ette 
t ee 
like } 
come 


Centinued 











Y INAL sat in a plair 


‘ i,! nanas resting 
ght on } kne 
With the exception of two 
e! terruptio nena 
ePT that positio for 
r re than twel t hou 
t there was in the lines 
} till figure that 
! iggested despe 
expectanc ince int 





At ele n o'clock that 
morning he had riser 
r ry t? r ref nene 
1 tiptoed to thewind 

1, gently pulling aside 
e thick, dirty curta 
had looked out through a 


chink in the closed shutters to glance at the two policemen 








patrolling the pavement outside. In that j« 
not made a sound Nota board had creaked. had 
yt been even so much as the scraping of one part of his 
thing against another And again at five o'clock in the 
ifternoon, creeping, a master of silence, he had repeated 
e pilgrimage and had seen the same patrol At the back 
the house, he knew, was a third blue-coated maz 
On the far side of the room was a door and beyond that 
{oo vere Pole ind Dowell, wo of the men who had 
murdered old Sothoron and old Sothoron’s wife. He knew 
thie were there How he knew it he coulk i0t have 
explained. So far as his trained senses had been able to 
over, there had come from the next room during his 





long wait the sound of neither voice nor motion. He simpl) 


felt that they were on the other side of the wall 
He had acted on the supposition that they would do 
what thousands of others of their kind had done, double on 


their tracks and return, if possible, to their old refuge. He 


suld enter the house in spite of the 





one policeman at the rear and the two at the front, he in his 
pursuit of them could accomplish the same feat. 

As he thought of tt deduction on his part, and 
mpending result, | experienced the greatest excitement 
he ever allowed himself to feel It was now only a question 
of minutes, at most not more than an hour, before he would 
have the laugh on the police commissioner. He would 
make Finkman and his men look like fools; and the famous 
Bloomer cy, with its cocksure chief, would find itself 
cheated of } prize at the very time when the « ity and the 


entire country expected it to turn its best trick. He liked 
neither the commissioner nor Finkman nor the Bloomers. 
ey had never given him a fair chance, and he had a nice 
ense for revenge ingle-handed he would deliver two of 
the three murderers to iustice that evening. 

If he had waited a lifetime he could not have had a better 
a he was about to enact. The news- 
ipers the next morning would grip the imagination of the 
hole country and lead it irresistibly into the dark room of 





hat miserable house in which he now sat. Because the 
blic mind had been inflamed by the recitals of the out- 
ige, it would read eagerly, even delightedly, the details of 
e capture of the criminals 
For three days the search for the murderers had spread 


out, spun itself into a mighty web. The furor had been 
ed because of the prominence of the victims, not 
Any ir brutality in the commission of 

the crime. While one man had watched outside the other 
wo had crept into the bedroom, chloroformed the husband 
the wife and ransacked the house. To all intents and 





irposes, so far as the burglars were concerned, the double 
had Ln AC Instead of stupefying, as 

they had intended, thev had killed. 
But immediately the authorities and the newspapers 
d come forward with the ery: “‘The chloroform gang!” 
Chev recognized the tragedy the work of the Chloroform 
ites, Dowell and Pole. And 
iuse the owners ¢ nillions had beer done to death, he, 
|, sat there in the coid, dark room and calculated to a 
move he must make to accom- 
iided, to achieve it in such a way that 


he alone would stand head and shoulders above the 


( mel and S two associ 


cetaus oO; every 


f men who made the pursuit of crime their profession. 


He had entered the house before daylight that morning, 
ng ut ke a specter out of the wet blackness of the 
k alle pping past the sleepy policeman and disap- 
t ng into the areaway in perfect silence. His progress 
tockinged feet m the basement to the fourth story of 
kety house had been as quiet as death and laborious 

‘ igh to wring the swevt from his body. 
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The Ratlike Pole Burst Into Wiid, Hysterical Laughter 


And yet he should have had no real fear of interruption. 
The police, having searched the place from top to bottom 
two days before, had contented themselves with placing 
the three pickets on the outside—in case the murderers 
should seize on the perilous chance of doubling back. And 
if his marvelous intuition had served him right and any of 
the three had returned to wait for a last play for freedom, 


they would have made no outcry 





if he had stumbled against 
them. They would have realized the futility of further 
resistance. The average crook, dislodged from his last 


ditch, makes no fight. In view of these things his care, his 


fear of outsid 





nterference and his incredible patience were 
sure signs of the eagerness with which he looked forward to 
the capture. 

The time had come for him to act, to put into execution 
the plan which he ha 
flimsy door there were only two men. 
the first pl: 


, 
beaten back aimlessly to an old haunt. Rather than per 


‘laborated. On the other side of the 
He knew this. In 


e the Colonel, their leader, would never have 





i 
himself up in a place in which either starvation or a second 
search would end his career, he would make a daring try 
for more open ground. Realizing that all the mach y 
of the law was combing clean the retreats of the city, he 


erv 





would strive in every way to get beyond the scope of such 
a chase. O1 ly the lower intelligence of Pole and Dowell 
would hold out to them the promise of ultimate escape by 
sul a ruse, 

The room was very cold. Vinal wanted to shiver, but 
checked the impulse. In all the time he had been there he 
had not moved a muscle unnecessarily. The darkness was 
in the shuttered, curtained house like a tangible, palpable 
object. It seemed a solid, oblong formation against which 
the glare of the street lights beat in vain. And the silence 
rashing, shriek 
ing city it was a separate thing, unchanged and unmoved 
by the ordinary uproar humanity :aakes at night. It began 
to get on his nerves, until he mentally took 
hold of himself and assured himself that there 
was nothing uncanny in the affair. It was 
simply a matter of one man sitting moveless 
and soundless in one room and two other men 
equally moveless, equally silent, in the other. 

He got to his feet—and it took him two full 
minutes to reach an upright position—his 
hands held slightly away from his sides. He 
moved his fingers, crooking them and straight- 
ening them out methodically time and again 
to get out of them the stiffness that had been 
caused by the cold. He raised his right foot 
and put it forward through the darkness in 
one long step, but when he placed it on the 
bricks of the hearth nearby it was with a mo- 
tion as soft as the falling of down. Once on 
the hearth and away from the danger of creak- 
ing boards, he began to rise slowly and repeat- 
edly on the balls of his feet in such a way 
that the exertion called into play all the mus- 
cles of his legs. He did this fifty times, more 
rapidly toward the last, and always continuing 
the movements of his fingers. 

He went through with it scientifically, util- 
izing the knowledge he had gained in the 
gymnasium. He had begun to roll his head 
from side to side when he noticed that his 
neck, unshaven for thirty-six hours, rasped 
against his collar. With slow deftness and 
short, tedious movement he took off his cravat 
and, leaning over, placed it carefully on the 
bricks to one side. He did not drop it. The 
collar was more difficult. He moistened his 





inside was almost as bad. In that vast, c 
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fingers with saliva and 
applied them many times 
tothe buttonholes. When 
he slipped the first flap 
from its holding the but- 
tonhole was as soft and 
wet as if it had been 
dipped in a river. 

His straining ears, 
ready to receive every 
sound, could not hear his 
own work. Outside there 
was the constant chorus 


of the city, punctuate 


now and then by theshrill 
horn of an automobile or 
the wail of wheels against 
the cold steel rails on the 


Elevated, and continu- 


ously there came 











, us 
pit-pat of the brogans of the slowly promenading police- 
men. Several times he heard voices guying the officers 

“Watch the Sherlock Holmeses doing a marathon!”’ one 
of the street gamins called out 

nd another: 

“Why don’t you go down to the station and wait for "en 
to walk 

But there was no sound from the next room. He had 
taken off the collar and laid it down beside the cravat ‘ 
the thought came to him: “Suppose they’re not there! 
He paused, still bowed over, and listened as if to reassure 
himself. He heard nothing. And yet the old intuitio 
came back to him. They were there. That was the or 


explanation of why the newsboys at that very moment 


were crying the extras telling of their remarkable escape 


lave thought of no other 


They must be there. They would 





place when the chase behind them had grown too hot 


He did not falter once in his infinite precaution, his far- 


reaching calculation of just what each muscle would do, o 





how he must place each | 
the chance of noise. The slightest thir g. he knew. would 


split that block of silence like the thundering blow of a trip 











hammer. The blackness pressed upon him and stung him 
as if it had been mz up of the ends of live wires res 
which, in his unna imagination, he thought would 
Ci t to the ears of the two in the other room the 
ghost of any sound. But he forced himself to calmness 


He could not afford nervousness. 
As plainly as if it had been in the room he sudd 


heard the rattle of the knob of the front door of the hous 


One of the policemen, varying the monotony of his vig 
had rattled it aimlessly. In an instant he became one 
degree more alert. The eager desire of his mind sharpened 


still more his hearing. There had come from the other 





room a sound. He listened—listened—listened hungrily 


painfully. The noise was not repeated. It had not bee 


block of the silence 


which hemmed him 
in. And yet he was 
ure, certalr 


He leaned over 


left hand on the 
bricks, thrust his 
right slowly into the 
fireplace and up the 
chimney the fraction 


of aninch. He wanted 
some ol the soot, but 
none of it must be dis- 
lodged and fall into 
the fireplace. He put 
the soot with well 
considered smears 
upon his cheeks and 
nose and forehead. 
Then, regaining his 
upright posture, he 
slowly turned up the 
soft collar of his coa 
and buttoned the 
ment tightly about 





his slender figure 


He stood hesitant 





Coming Up Like a once more, catalogu- 
Specter Out of the Wet ing in his mind all the 


Biackness of the Back Alley things he had done 


t 









































































































the limbering and softening of the muscle 1 ligaments 

of his body, the removal of his nd tie, th st 

ing of nis lace this being done for two reasons The bla 

ness of the soot would remove the poss t of nis tact 

} , ' 

looming up like a white blur before the m« e Intended to 

ilso, tl tne overed hir too va) ne would 

i chance to frater e WIth the s he g, like them, 





would the tne murderers, t 
convinced that he ot r because o ¢ 
' 
was yseted with ther their house 























hand outer pocket of his ) was st 
the one ym the other side é ent t 
reach. He was ri e told himself. } 
Bloomers, he refle | | tt e pre 
one-half s¢ ell for t ne was : , ‘ 
Vinal was not a cowar No 1 h fear in his heart 
ever could have gone through with that day’s watching 
ut as he put out his right foot and started on that long, 
apparently intern t rney across the short expanse 
of flooring between him and the door, the slightest noise 
of his own making would have thro hin to a pani 
Keyed up to an abnorma t his nerves raw from their 
tension. he was emotional! V le en to ar Impressior 
} ¢ gy foreign to lt te undertaking 
f he ed the | f eet premonitior 
his trip to the door he t ed at right angles 
ng of the floor j 
t order to a i 
the creaking of the pla ne 
must follow the line of one of 
the crosspieces underne n tne 
boarding. He found this | 
stinct and he kept to it u 
swervilr n nis rogre 
extraord veird: the rt 
o be ise eve step r it 
e did 1 lare tot for r 
the ord iry manner I 
‘ I yping stride |} oot 
ent out to one side fron 1 
i forward at the same time 
o as to avoid the danger of 
trousers leg brushing nst 
the other And he w lided 
entirely by the mental picture 
gray! 
i } 





hinks « 
ere 

a s 
7 with 
‘ Teet 
+ of +} 

he stopped midway in the 
of letting his weig! ving 
with wea e slowness fron 









nis ri to his left 
had had neither food nor d 

lor twenty-four hours 1 

the anguished nervousness ol! 

his progress he had allowed his 

mouth to s ker hal me 

It was like it of a runner 

who, nearing the close of a race 

gasps for breath. And all of a sudden he realized that the 
inhalations went ir to his lungs with what threatened to be 
the sound of a low whistle. He closed his lips and hung 
motionless, balanced halfway in his stride. He listened 
There was nothing except the roar of the cit that and 
the pit-pat of the poli emen’s feet 


He put out his hand and n 





d slowly, slowly 





as the ages. 
The tips of his fingers nd } ated as if the 
nerves were not covered by tl rl And when they 





yuched the dooriamb he nself t« gether to 
keep from starting suddenly, so hard 
the touch when the. 


Very slow ly . 


abrupt seemed 


struck against the woodwork. 


higure 


y, his leng, lean 
crouched forward more and more until his ear was on a 





aimost imperceptil 





level with the keyhole. He waited five minutes— eight 
minutes——-ten minutes. His hearing was reinforced by his 
hope of discovering them and his fear of their liscovering 


forward into that other room. 





ll 
li his senses reac 


him. 


So great was his concentration that the noises of the city 
and the echoes of the footst« ps down below were at last 
a million mil 

He could 


pictured in the newspapers— Po 


es away. 


: 1 
see the two me! xactly as had been 


they 


1@, TOUT 


shouldered, 
pusillanimous: -shouldered, 


bull-necked. Now, more than ever, he knew that th ey were 


] 
| 


and Dowell, heavy-set, broa 





there— Pole bunched up, terror-stricken, white-lipped, and 
Dowell a big, immovable lump. But -he could not under 
stand why he did not hear their breathing. It was nat 














shou ‘ ”) i heir 

of discovery would acco wr th And yet the 
they made no sound natever was ie na 
were breat} ng, he ‘ rhe ) 1s ) 

that Virgin slience 

Then he | 1. It i isp , gu 
hin soul Ke tne ra i gu SO 
nst tively and t wiftness he put | i 
revolver pocket 

He listened 

If they get the Colonel we've got a chance 

He knew that the was Pole’s. Itw A 
to his ears, incredil trained nad t ali the 
Sstics of a voice it sounded Ke the talk o 
snrui-toned mal 

They won't get f Dowe per 

like Dowell, slow and heavy 

The silence closed ir aga 

‘For God's sake we ve got i somethir 
starve to death hers 

Pole’s whisper SO low tl at 
rij ple on the ocean of stillness 
with a coward’s despair 

Vinal, exerting himself as if 
had heard every syllable of what 
himself balanced on | toes, | right arm straig! 
behind him, his left ted forwar i dow 
he were poised agilel 1 perfe r t ! 














He hung, light as a feather, in the silenc 
muscles were so tense that he wked. to 
supporting tremendous weight 

“Don't talk.”’ Dowell en 1edq ne I er 4 

Vinal put his hand on the doorknob. H ge 
it as lightly as grains OI dust, al i, while all 
ness was centered on the gigantic task of tu v 
noise, somewhere in the back of I mentality ne 
the necessity of fooling with a thing so preg 
possibilities for the ru f his plan. 

It seemed to him afterward that he used up a} 
life in turning the knol At every fraction of th 
paused, know that f he went the thousa 
second faster, the ine ible grating of the lat 
follow. He was seized b r sane desire to W 
door open ind charge in with thunderous nois« i} 
his guns and shouting at the top of his voice ne 
silence which was necessary to him was growl 
too mysterious for him It was torture that r 
itself every moment 

When he had the latch free he ha he 
repetition of the careful tac s he had rea 
Just as there had been a cert that tl 
creak, there was the dead-sure thing that the | 
cry out if urged by more : ke motio 
door ope ed he began to culate hrough 
touch just when to bring 1 story itog 
again the <« yrOcess etting the late! 

he } ae 





“Here! 


Come Here, 
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Shakspere’s Seven filges and Mine 


in Cflmd Then the Justice”*—By Irvin S. Cobb 


. . rd ILLUSTRATED BY 
i I } 
HERI ) 
i ine iu 
pen-] ire r 
enu ne ustice 
his fair round bell l 
Yi iow th 
kind of trontispiece 
It u ( ou witha 
dual lowy bulge 
rit 1 it Sa 
moor Zz 0 to 
peal ke i iptive 
halloor Taki nap 
Ite dinner, he old 
t on his lap with both 
hand id when | 
is in a hurry and wall 
g fa it makes you 
easick to watch him. 
He is lined with good 
ipo! and with other 
good rich things too. 
His eyes are severe 


why shouldn't they be when he disapproves of nearly 

everything he sees? His beard is of formal cut—a full- 

rigged face for a country justice; side-whisker jib-booms, 
r the chin, for a city justice. 

He is full of wise saws. They are not necessarily wise 

2W we mer 





cept them as embodying wisdom 
because the generation ahead of us gave them currency. 
if we only stopped to think about it proverbs are very 
ich overdone anyhow. Many mickles do not always 
make a muckle. Very often it is a mucker. The rolling 
quite true; but it sees the world 

does it not? And, besides, did you ever stop to think that 
e market for stones with moss on them is very limited? 
soft words butter no parsnips. Granted. Buttered pars- 
are not so awfully popular either. I can think of 
everal things | should rather have for a steady diet than 
nips, with or without butter. But coming from the 

ice’s mouth these remarks have a sonorous, convincing 


ne gathers no mo 


ound, and we accept them unthinkingly. 
The Smug Egotism of Fifty 


\° SHAKSPERE intimates, all these things help him to 
LY. play the part. He does play it too. Heis satisfied with 








mself. Looking back on his life from the calm reflective 
iltitude of, say, his fiftieth birthday, he cannot see where he 
made any serious errors. From time to time 
others n have been guilty of mistakes— but not 
he Hi un quainted with the one perfect work 
f Nature amely himself, 
He is egotistical—-not with the blatant and 
wiferous egotism of youth, but with the settled 
m of middle age. He has 
le urly ideals off for symptoms; 
it they are important and impressive symp- 
m else he would not have them. He does 
talk as much as he did. He realizes that a 
gnified silence often goes further than a loud 
aring sound; the Sphinx preserves its air of 
tery through all the ages, but Mammoth 
Cave has no secrets [rom any one. 


per Edam! is his motto— signifying: At all 

me rhe hole cheese He removes his high hat 
h the air of one unveiling a monument. His 
of buttoning his frock coat makes you think 
wing up the courthouse for the day. At 
orders his eggs fried on both sides in 
suggesting Mark Antony begin- 
g that funeral oration to the Roman populace. 

He takes himself as seripusly as a funeral. He 
has no fears for the future His position is fixed, 


ecure inassailable! So long as he keeps his 
alt} ll must necessarily be well with the 
ther thud! 





f the old English writers has treated 
ame subject I refer to Mother Goose. 
he carried it further than Shakspere did. He 
ested content. with picturing man in his fifth age. 





he went to ultimate conclusions and described 





JOHN Tf. 





The Humpty+Dumpty Brotherhood Has a Large Membership 


his frequent finish. She did this in those immortal verses 
of hers dealing with Humpty-Dumpty. 

In the versions of both writers the central figure is of a 
circular aspect—-rotund, egg-shaped, self-satisfied. She 
has him sitting on a wall; Shakspere visualizes him sit 
ting on the bench as a justice. Each, I take it, indulged in 
an allegory to show that undoubtedly he sat in high places. 
Shakspere leaves him there. She tells what happened to 
him. You remember the deathless lines: 

““Humpty-D impty sat on the wall; 
Humpty-Dumply had a great fall; 
4/l the kir q's horses and all the kina’s men 
a 


Can't put Humpty-Dumpty back again! 


Believe me, they did not try! I will not be positive as 
to the king’s horses, though I have a shrewd suspicion that 
immediately after the catastrophe they went hurriedly 
away to take part in the inaugural parade of the late 
Humpty-Dumpty’s successor; but I am in a position to 
speak with authority as regards the actions of the king’s 
men-—because, after all, they were men. So we know 
what they naturally did under the circumstances. They 
dusted round the corner to be ready to whoop for the new 


DONT 
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administration when 
the bandwagon should 
pass; and if any of 
them lingered upon the 
spot at all it was for 
the purpose of dancing 
on the fragments. 

These distressful 
tragedies occur daily 
the front page of the 
paper is always full of 
them; but it seems to 
me they occur most 
numerously to the per- 
son who has bee n so 
busy studying his own 
graceful proportions 
that he failed to look 
behind him. 

There are several 
morais to be deduced 
from these mournful 


affairs. One—and an 





old hackneved one is 


that the hi 


gher you 


arder you 








climb, tl 
drop. The se cond is 
that, before undertak- 
ing to climb at all, you 
should be sure the life- 
net is properly rigged. 
And the third is that 
while sitting on the 
wall it is well to cast a glance toward the rear. It is bad 
luck to see the new moon over the left shoulder. It is 
worse luck not to— because nobody ever yearns to give you 
u fatal shove until you have clambered to an elevation 
where you will make a plez W 

hit. That fatal plunk is m 
the more pieces there are the greater the satisfaction. 


nen you 


sic to many an ear then; and 


sant splashing sound 








The Roosting:-Places of the Mighty 


ET how very few climbers there are who take these pre- 
cautions! During the best years of your life you strive 

to scale that cloud-piercing wall called success and perch 
upon its tallest pickets. If necessary you will trample on 
the form of your best friend to get there. You tear your 
clothes and you damage your reputation maybe. You get 
stains on your hands and 
Finally, though, you achieve it. You reach the top. 
You shove a previous arrival off into space and scrouge 
into the place he has left vacant. 
altogether as comfortable a roosting-place : 





scrape the skin off your knees. 


To be sure, it is not 
it appeared 
to be when viewed and rough, 
and there is broken glass on it, and rusty nails and sharp 
splinters. Your conscience pains you too, perhaps. 


There are compensations though. F: 


is 






low. It is jaggea 





r, far down below 
you beheld the masses of the population wriggling about 





in a foolish, futile sort of fashion. By straining 





the eyes you can make out their admiring faces 


they remind you of ants; and, as with ants, you 
prefer them at a distance. You say to yourself 
that this thing of sitting on the wall has its at- 
tractions. There is a lot of personal satisfaction 


in being up there any circumstances. The 





but exclusive, and—thank 
Heaven!—there is elbowroom. One is not an- 
noyed by the proximity of ordinary, 
people. 

The limelight flickers on your face, its calcium 


company is sm: 


commor! 


/ beams lighting up your distinguished lineaments. 
Somewhere in the distance a brass band is play- 
ing: For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow! 
are dropping in yourlap. The sun is shining upon 
you, warmly yet softly. You have a pleasant 
taste in your mouth. You fetch a deep breath, 
and one by one the buttons pop off your vest. 
Under the pressure from within your hatband 
slowly splits asunder. You can scarcely look over 
your own bust development now; the crawling 
multitudes below are barely visible. A playful 
breeze— but a soothing one— touches with caress- 
ing fingers your front hair. You light a good 
cigar, cross your legs, put your thumbs in the 
armhoies of your waistcoat and lean back to enjoy 
t 


Bouquets 





the bracing and buoyant view from these pleasa: 
altitudes. 

If you did but peek over your own shoulder you 

would see something. You would see a group 

- of determined conspirators stealing up behind 


A Gentleman Rising Fifty Who Falls in Love Should Not Be Allowed to Write you, treading the pickets with pussy-footed 
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ire—all animated by a common mpulse Did vou but learning how to P rehott nalare . 
glance downward you might observe a determined person, stone building " i 
ith covetous eyes, rea hing up a greedy hand to grip you The actor and the artist; the opera singer 7 
your silk-shod ankles But, as a rulk ou look neither the author and the gnt these, t 
backward nor downward Why shou i ye ’ The applause ire particular ect to the } 1 of vertis ‘ » 
s all coming from other directior also the floral offerings hat « es of s r ‘ the 
the musical selections and the requests for aut feet hanging over | e torso swe b » 
Besides, in response to the popular demand, it is time ng as they are humble beginners the t 
have your photograph taken again. You assume a no peril. But when your 
ittitude of easy grace, with a thoughtful expres min the ) v ead gn oO ir 
eyes, and the forefinger of the right hand pre nst ng drat t re t I 
the pulsing temple of your massive br ! he skyline, st most 
effective pose, ives the back of the neck exposed. of the horizon trom the purview e 
There is a sudden jarring impact under the butt of the of lesser mortals; when he begins 
eftear. There is alow, muffled report, asifa sledgehammer to speak of his audiences and his 
id fallen on a ripe watern elon. There is a flas} , acras? following when he st ts cult 
and you know no mors And it is not necessary that you vating idiosyncrasie hen he forget 
should either ior you are now but another mussy job for the Iriends of other da t is time to 
he The king’s horses are ckering and the ind by for the f ission. 
ng’s men are cheering—-nickering and cheering for the You might as we e ascertaining the 
assassin who gave you tne lethal ( ind who Is ever ve the honor pall bearers, 
now settling himself in the coz yt on the wall whicl 1« the brol columns and 
you unwittingly have warmed for hin the gates ajar, because the obsequies 9 He is Lined With Good Capon —and With Other Good Rich Things Too 
bout due and the rema Will be ready. 


The Humpty-Dumpty Fellowship Taking it on the whok th 










































fixe Humpty-Dumpt Brothe od has a large men than any other ca £ At ar arly aj a young mat uth have abate t the rewards oO! a ripe | i 
bership It is a fan Yy that is constant grow y It laine ior the eer Of a statesman [ ie yg bor ol yn him eve 1oO 
neludes many famous imes It stre t the wa oor but | est ‘ "y bin or an eart ig t The } f < yre } e heard ’ ‘ P 
from Julius Cwsar to Uncle Joe Cannor from the Garden Once in a while a mar ceeds in yx sSwho Ww Ose Ne ‘ nN Une ste i 
of Eden to Washington, D.C. Every page of history drips a clapboarded house; but he is rarely found i start Senate Chamber and on be i tl the White H 
idly with the lamentable a1 s of those who sat on a inder a severe handicaj A log cabin is, after all, the o He i the wa e! ired mil 
\ ana ha a great tail A few s ed the iread roper place tor future statesman to be bor é il ‘ ! j i? ‘ ‘ ! ‘ 
¢ ence, but they were very tew i! leed \ former shrunk unt he 
champion rarely comes back except as perishable fre t cern the , } ‘ ‘ 
Many people can stand adversity tne ist naturally What boot t H 
ive to stand it; but not so ! 1 sudden xe " 
prosperity, and fewer still the abrupt slump from pros ‘ gre ‘ 
rity to adversity aga Gener the f resu ‘ e | I 
t In avast majorit ises Hur yumpt I é ‘ 
otal loss vith no r ‘ } 
Ever tratum of sock ‘ ‘ 
nishes its ree ts to the ; 
vue cl the 
example. About once ' ig A sig ; 
often, out of the West or sor wat My ‘ he breeze t ’ 
where comes tear g : . ‘ 4 ke th : 
Napoleon of f ct ( . a ( i na ‘ 
panied by his tan his t I ed s lorke ma 
g cars, his press agent who I ealo gree eye i 
iter becomes his suppress 4 ; alefu is cast ‘ 
agent his ego and his banth = ih da lomo ) " e@ ¢ 
rol New York is his destina P / t } t cares he He ‘ P rone 
tion. His I tive I \ t t el ‘ t t ! t Mh , 
grown too tight for him round ! countryme! He es | ‘ i 
he chest. He needs air e needs the I ition of the ) er me ‘ 
netropolis Wall Street calls to him as a mother t y | Wi me 
ored cl W ng hands boost himtothetop. Behold é ed a low, muffled sk 
him there, with his head in the clouds, o’ertopping the hing t and uast ‘ gy fron gre 
pygmies of the Stock Excl as he es the rarefied If Necessary You Will Trample on the Form of Your Best M uu NOW tint ‘ is § ‘ , 
atmosphere of higher finance! He can think now or ! Friend to Get There hattered ts of she the t yolk, the caved } 
irge sums Of money When he vive out ; terviev 1 hat and the broke imbretia l no matte \\ 
s so full of upper-case I's that it fithad ay et H g 1 r ‘ ( c ene a 1 me bra W 
nee round it elerment he a i ) Y t I i t to tne CUKE } t 
He has his plans all worked out for revolutionizing strengthens his hold by whipping the ige bu re and back home 0 osa there's a falle ‘ é 
the existing financial systems, and incidenta shoving the the published life of a prominent Ame in states ng bitte ipon the proverbial ingratit 
old school of financiers to the umbrella closet under the He rounds out the prelimi: ar) irse | tea g 1 " lering whether a of the mall « 
ack stairs and turning the key on them, when—kerplunk! district school, spending his eve gs reading law by the eft 1 the list of prominent membe H 
Somebody has shoved him off the wall. He drops light of a tallow dip. Electricity or gas w i er, buta Dumpty Fellowship has bec reased 
into the welcomi djury. His next tallow dip is much better, as more nearly conforming with more patriot out of a jo 
imitation is that of a pet zebra, with , the traditions. Sometimes I wonder what our 1 c me 
would have don The Age of Squashy Love-Letters 
we lage es t } p' RSON ho have ache ‘ ‘ 
em pm ¢ ere V be om ‘ ‘ ‘ 
) ‘ ig t ) yund gree { ‘ 
fi Hist ‘ e} ‘ ‘ 
Ve ol g t it! t . nat a ue . t 
ey AY e ent ’ t the ‘ » be the pe 
‘ the f t I t r t 1 gO ma ior 1! ' . ‘ 
4 , ) | icus and the ‘ sper ‘ the ‘ 
( r He we: the « | r e ave ye ( 
/ j ‘ profe a far getting ‘ ‘ 
] j wy the g ‘ | vr ‘ ‘ 
; fp ). ! ‘ vat. He | e of ‘ thing t _ ! 
; 
oC i 8 the eag eve i th , 4 ; ‘ he come if 
} \\ people have ecome lee ‘ } } ‘ ‘ 
j Y , very dear to | He t f ‘ ‘ ga ye the ‘ ‘ 
a S of them as My Pe-} the able « he la t i t 
Ste ep he YY phe ‘ eu rt iw ye k I “~*~ 
and highe Hono r é é ‘ ‘ | 
th I hiv He le ) ‘ i rt ecords d ‘ ‘ 
She Gave Uncie Henry One Long, Lingering, Thawing Look t yeu 1 halo, a hig hat and Continued on Page 28 
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in New York, where 
one man is paying 
one hundred thou- 
sand dollars annual 
rental for motion- 
picture houses in 
one block 
apparent, and he 
had no ambition to 
run an out-of-town 
circuit of 
houses. Besides, he 
had capital enough 
to go in for the big 
end of the game. 
The more he in- 


were too 


ten-cent 


vestigated, the more 
he wanted to get 
into the movies, but 
the more he realized 








Augustus Thomas Directing Outdoor Rehearsal of Scene in “Arizona” 


OR ten years Briggs worked on New York news- 
papers and made the corner of Forty-second Street 
enter of his circle. He was a good 

yet there was a certain quality 


ind Broadway the 


whatever that is 


shrewdness to his makeup—liberal, yet keen, a ready 

vender, but always alert for the main chance. Therefore 
the death of an uncle brought him fifty thousand 

llars of real money he determined not to let the fact go 


nheralded. His purpose was to get a line on available 


hemes that were seeking capita! in the center of the 
entertainment zone, 

Most men, ini esting capital, are governed by environ- 
nent. As the clerk in the financial district, coming into 





idcden possession of money, invades the stock market, 
Briggs resolved to take his flier in the amusement game. 
Briggs, however, did not propose to speculate. Ten years 
the corner of Forty-second Street and Broadway had 


No big musical shows 


costumes 


iught him to do better than that. 
r him! No appalling bills for 

ind advertising! He would go into the 

He had been dazzled by glib stories of the mar 

orth 

nen like Lubi 


i cenery, salaries, 


motion-picture 





»men who had got into the game early 
Rock, Kennedy, Spoor, Laemmle and 


ers, who had gone 


ucce 
into it on a mere shoestring and 


How Briggs Waded In Gradually 


\ JHEN broke Briggs had often declared that, with alittle 
j he could duplicate the suc 
men; but few men when they have money have the 
victions they had when they were broke. 
no man is so reckless with money 
not got it. 
So the sudden possession of money made Briggs 


‘ess of 





noney and fis idea 


hese 


it is a notorious tact that 
There is nothing so timid as 


who hag 


pital. 


onservative. Instead of plunging, he would wade in grad- 





Lily fee] his wa ask questions. 

Che first tl found out rather shocked his confi- 
el judgment. If it did not dampen his 
or to go in for movies it at least emphasized the neces 


low. His discovery was that entering this field 


lor yong s 


it the special privilege gossip had seemed to make it. 
The news of his good fortune brought about Briggs’ ears 
horde of men with propositions requir- 
the exact sum of money 
Morning, 


oon and night these fellows lurked outside the office where 


young and old 
idence, 


g. by a marvelous coin 


disposal — neither more nor less, 
he had temporary desk room, every blessed one with a movie 
osition to offer-—every one offering Briggs the chance 

) is life to get in on the ground floor! 
Aliso Briggs found that certain new companies had called 
the help of the professional stock jobber. In short he 
that one can learn more by sitting in the 
looking on, an impersonal 


to reahz 
one day than by 
r ten vears! 

a happy thought struck Briggs. Why not bring 
to bear on a big commercial 


So he began 


Suddenly 


nis ire ne 


wspaper training 


proposition ft 


us well as on a great news story? 
sown in his old professional manner of 


ition of hi 


estig 
king questions of everybody, believing nobody, and try- 
to get at the 


average truth. In his newspaper days 


x 





Briggs had accepted anything that would make good copy, 
ut the possession of money had made him skeptical 
Understand, Briggs was looking into the business of man- 
ufacturing motion pictures and not into the business of 
ing them. The cangers for the exhibitor 


exhibit especially 


4 that he had to get in 
right—that he must 
make no false move 

at the start; for an error in business is apt to widen like 

an angle until it undermines the whole structure. 

He learned that the motion picture is becoming almost if 
not quite as important as the legitimate theatrical produc- 
tion or vaudeville. 
where and will eventually reach pretty nearly every man, 
woman and child. With the possibilities for continual 
improvement, it has come to stay. 

From a gres:. expert Briggs learned that a single motion 
picture can} tifteen million people t 
a legitimate production could play to with one company 
continually on tour for twenty years! 
hundred prints are being made of some few pictures put 
out by the large concerns, each print reaching at least five 
thousand people a week. In thirty weeks—a moderate life 
for a picture in the United States and Canada—each print 
will reach at least one hundred and fifty thousand people 
which, multipiied by one hundred, means fi 

The largest regular “release” in America at present is said 


to be ninety to one hundred copies of the Pathé Weekly. 


Being a cheap commodity, it goes every 


people 


than 
| a 


more 


As many as one 


fteen million! 






Some of these prints go to Europe, where the mar 
is even better than here. Indeed, ofter 
American-made film are sold in Europe than in the home 
really means “‘all the world except 


more prints of an 





market. 
America,” 


are purchased 





furope”’ 


because the prints for use on other continents 


And because the motion picture 


there. 
speaks the silent but universal language of sight, many of 
them will keep on traveling reach Australia, 
South America, India, and even the Celestial Kingdom. 
There has been an immense demand all 0 
American 
a great vogue in 
France, The 


until they 


er the world for 


pictures, the cowboy pictures particularly having 


mag- 


By Henry Irving Dodge 





January 10,1914 


restaurant or dancing facilities. And there are several hun- 
dred legitimate theaters where the new feature films are to 
be seen on tour at somewhat higher prices. 

Educational pictures are being shown in schools, scientific 
pictures are being exhibited in theaters and at conventions 
and manufacturing pictures are being used for teaching 
lessons in effic enc) to employees, and for se lling machines 
of various kinds. 

It is estimated that 


mowuon-picture theaters in 


more than ten thousand 
but the 
average size of amusement houses there being greater than 
here and the admission fees rather higher, it follows that 
they play to as much money as or more money 


there are 


the European field; 


than our 
} 


tl The Gaumont 


Palace, 


eaters. in Paris, operated by one 
of the famous international picture manufacturing and 
exhibiting concerns, seats seven thousand people and is 


probably the largest regular picture theater in the world 
The first ng-picture films 
feet in length and 
photography. Presently these 
five |} I 
MecCardel! wrote some oi the first 


twelve years ago 


mov were only one hundred 


showed mostly scenery and trick 


i 
] 
“1 





eloped to a standard of 


tl Roy 


indred feet, which became known as the reel. 
real photo-plays about 


The Parsifal of the Movies 


nea standard of one thousand feet, 


t bee reel soon reac i st 
which is the present and ap} 
i 


varently permanent length, 


and the five-hundred-footer became known as a split reel. 
Only within the last two years have pictures, induced by 


the develo ment of the feature idea, gone beyond the 


two-reel stage. 





The feature film is the new product that is upsetting 
the conditions of the last three or our years. The longest 
of such yet on record is Les Misérables—in twelve 
reels. three hours of uninterrupted motion are 
required to show this piece. In point of length it is the 
Parsifal of the motion-picture business. 

It is stated on good authority that no less than one 


hundred regular photo plays are now being produced in thi 


country each week, in addition to the educational, historic, 


scientific and current-news subjects. One concern alone 


produces some two thousand feet of negative a week 





these negative reels would furnish one theater 


One print of 


with a fresh six-reel program every day for a week, or two 





fresh three-reel program every day for the 
In other words, two theaters side by 


material from the trust for a week 


theaters with a 
same length of time. 
fresh 

without conflicting in 
The expense of making the ordinary one-reel photo play 

varies so greatly with the quality of the acting and the 


side could draw 


any instance. 


scenic requirements that it is difficult to give an average 
cost; but it may be said that a one-reel photo play of the 


Continued on Page 44 





nitude of the busi- 
ness in America was 
further borne in on 
Briggs by the fact 
that the motion- 
picture men them- 
selves are unable to 
give positive figures 
about the number 
of houses in opera- 
tion throughout the 
United States and 
Canada even. The 
number changes al- 
most every day. A 
very conservative 
estimate is that 
there are at least 
twelve thousand or 
thirteen thousand 
regular motion- 
picture houses in 
the United States 
and Canada. These 
houses change their 
programs either 
every day or three 
times a week. There 
are some six thou- 
sand other houses 
showing pictures in 
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Moving-Picture Studio —Rehearsing Two Plays in Different Stage Settings at Once 


conjunction with ——s 
vaudeville, 












Ya & 


PRIDE myself on being a man 
of the world— in the better sense 
of the phrase. I feel no regret 
over the passing of those romantic 
days when maidens swooned at the 


sight of a dropof bloodor took refuge ————— 


inthe“ vapors” at the approach of 
a strange young man; in point of | 
fact I do not believe they ever did. 
I imagine that our popular idea of 
the fragility and sensitiveness of the 
weaker sex, based on the accounts 
of novelists of the eightee nth cen- 
tury and the early part of t 
nineteenth, is largely a literary con- 
vention. | 
Heroines were endowed, as a mat- 





ter of course, with the possession of | 
all the feminine virtues, intensified 
to such a degree that they were 
covered with burning blushes most 
of the time. Languor, hysteria and 





general debility were regarded as 
the outward indications of a sweet 
and gentle character. Woman was 
a tendril clinging to the strong oak 
of masculinity. Modesty 
cardinal virtue. One is, of course, 


entitled to speculate on the prob 


was her 





able contemporary causes for the 
seeming over-emphasis placed on 
this admirable characteristic. Per 
haps feminine honesty was so rare 
as to be ata premium and modesty 
was a sort of electric sign of virtue. 

I am not squeamish. I have al- 
ways let my children read what they 
would. I have never made a mys- 
tery of natural facts. I believe 
frankness to be a good thing. A 
mind that is startled or shocked by 
the exposure of an ankle or the 


sight of a stocking must 


be essen- 
' 


tiallyimpure. Nordo! quarrel wit! 


woman’s natural desire to adorn 


f 


herself for the pleasure of man. 
That is as inevitable as springtime. 
But, since one of my privileges as 
a successful man is to have my 
daughters move in what is called the 
best society, the actual value of such 
privilege has a direct bearing on the worth of success itself. 

Now unquestionably the gene ral tone of social inter- 
course in America, at least in fashionable centers, has 
recently undergone a marked and Striking change. The 
athletic girl of the 
tan and freckles, wielded the tennis racket in the morning 


last twenty years, the girl who invited 


and lay basking in a bathing suit on the sand at noon, is 
gradually giving way to an entirely different type—a type 
modeled, it would seem, at least so far as dress and out 
ward characteristics are concerned, on the French gay 
world. There are ple nty of athletic girls to be found o1 
the golf links and tennis courts; but a growing and large 
minority of maidens at the prese: 
their complexions to brave the sun. 


time are too chary ol 

Big hats, cloudlike 
veils, high heels, paint and powder mark the passing of the 
vain hope that woman can attract the male sex by virtue 
of her robust health alone. 


Simplicity Gives Way to Sophistication 


T IS but another and unpleasantly suggestive indication 

that the simplicity of an older generation— the rugged 
virtue of a more frugal time—has given place to the 
sophistication of the continent. When I was a lad, going 
abroad was a rare and costly privilege. A youth who had 
been to Rome, London and Paris, and had had the unusual 
opportunity of studying the treasures of the Vatican, the 
Louvre and the National Gallery, was regarded with envy. 
Americans went abroad for culture—to study the glories 
of the past. 

Now the family tl! 
every other summer is looked on as hopelessly old- 
fashioned. No clerk can find a job on the Rue de Rivoli or 
the Rue de la Paix unless he speaks fluently the language 
of the customers on whose trade his employer chiefly 
relies—those from Pennsylvania, New York and Illinois. 
The American no longer goes abroad for improvement, but 
to amuse himself. The college Freshman may know, at least 
by name, the latest beauty who haunts the Folies Bergére, 
and his father probably has a refined and intimatefamiliarity 
with the special attractions of Ciro’s and the Trocadéro. 





it does not invade Europe at least 
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morals for the ye . 

sZzeveTaaTtse od BY F k GRUGER for ordinary social inter ‘ 

Fortunately I believe , 

— —— be based o rang 
ental lue e I 
Lc has pr iced it i 
' if = “Ye'll be After Taking My smart 
¥. Dartin's Away From Me? dist ‘ 
Ameri i t 

Weared ge ear ‘ 
ot intelectua ‘ 1 he 
prev g tenade the art « 
tan mar ing g ay to 

itate the re r of the 
Paris cott \ ‘ 
to thie eral lows g of the so f 

oral tone. Young w ron 
society seer » lee t 
enter into op mpetit “ 
their less fortunate s And 
tt struggle for surv i hev a 
ipparent detert ed t i no 

vantage. Here ‘ expla 

yn for some of the e sense 
" lharities ol ther eextreme 
of the present fas} 

And here, too, is t« lo 
of the reas« for the ; 
the current style { 

It’s al the v 10 

i Mr ones, ! ‘ ‘ 
tomary dele ‘ i the ‘ 
the t if ‘ t t i | i j 
object i the old 
walt 

Exactly! O he w rf , 

| danced \ ind ‘ ’ 
| offendi g couple would proba ‘ 
put off the floor 

The old-fashioned pr ‘ +} 

In lorme rdays practi al ented 
rational conversation between me 

d women is fortunat hing 
of the past, and the f | ) 

‘ longer regarded ning f 
wome to t ea Kee ‘ 
“ ill the vital problems of the d 
municipal, political and |} ie 
I do not deny that we have learned valuable I fror é é issist in their solution, ma r 
the Parisians t rate our cooking has vast improved, milestones on the highroad of advance 
Epicurus would have difficulty in hnoosing betwee the On the other hand the widespread familiarit " these 
delights of New York and Paris—for, after all, New Yor} problems is by no means an undiluted blessing. The ver 
] is Paris and Paris is New Yor} The chef of esterauay at War y aval té I may turn out to he in effect oy } t 
Voisin’s rules the kitchen of the Ritz-Carlton or the Plaza that it is readily accessible. One does not leave e j 
today; and he cannot have traveled 1 h who does not ox open beside the baby even if the infant has re ed the 
find a dozen Europea icquaintance imong the head most explicit Instructions as to the probable eff > 
waiters of Broadwa Not to kno is felt muct war ¢ tet tor } 
to be almost as great a hu ation as it wa ity year wo 
t to Know one's bible Letting Down the Bars 
And bey larger number of Am« oO vi 
Paris for | or semi-legitimate purposes, there is a he SEEMS to me that, while there t present 
ibstanti: who go t ) things they eit! unnot greater popular owledge of t gt 
or dare not do at home But those who have t the time there is at the same time an eve greater tolerance 
or the money to cross the Atlantic and who still lo y ior the tself Certainly this is true among the peopl ake 
boulevards must be kept contented, and so Broadwa ip the circle of my friend Wild oat ire reg 
turned into Montmartre he result is we « not take ou entirely a matter of cours« No re iote ist 
daughters to the theater yut risking far I gthem be 1 at the linary Newpe rN Yor! ‘ 
with vice in one form or another. I do not tl } ! i wint of fact the stori that used to be whisn : 
overstating the situati Are I Say that it « lid pe Trea ery discreetly in the smoking root ure 0 t | 
sonably inferred fro i large number of our so-called = the itural relishes to polite conversatio | re 
musical shows and fares that the natural, custon iry and t! Z re prett t | 
excusable amusement of the modern man after working A large proportic f gir ho have been out erta 
hours is such as to reflect no credit on either hisintelligence “smart” strata of New York society a year or s 
or his morals. it nothing in the way ol co ersational topi I happens 
I do not regard | ] yus the rt to overhear a bit of 1 r bet wee f 
French farce where papa i extr the gilded orname of the ju r se He i I f 
and buffoonlike situatior Sal exaggerat twent ell} I i ) but ever 
But it is a different matter wit . he | iw | regarded | most 1 t is a highl lesir p 
shows, where virtue is made—at least inferentially— th OF es!’ he remarked easily rhey asked me if I 
object of ridicule, and uncleanness is the underly yr pu Vanted _g { ‘ ind | iid I |} int 
pose of the production. Wuring the present New Yor part ilar ectio 1 was there a mont) Rur pl 
theatrical season several plays | been already censored I should worry! 
by the authorities, and either been taken off or so altered What ward? he inquired with ] ‘ terest 
as to be within the limits of the law Inebriates,”’ said he 
Whether I am right in attributing it to the influence of I an nelined to attribute much of the questionabl 
the French music halls or not, it is a fact that the tone of taste and conduct of the younger members of the et 
our theatergoing public 1s esse! tially low Boys ar 1 girl to neglect on the part of their mother Wome ho are 
who are taken to see play in their Christmas holiday bu all lay and every evening wit! ocial eng ent 
at which their parents applaud questionable songs and nave little time tocultivate the friendship of their daughter 

































































Hence the girl just coming out! often left to shift for herself, 


nd she soor 


covers that a certain freedom in manner 


d conversation, and a disregard of convention, will win her 


superficial popularity she is apt to mistake for success 


lotally rorant of what she is doing or the essential 


; haracter of the means she is employing, she runs wild and 


On earns al inenviavie reputation, which she 
either cannot live down or which she feels obliged to 
live up toin order tosati I} I r craving for attention. 

As against an increasing looseness in talk and 


mnduct, it is interesting to note that heavy drinking 





clearly going out of fashion in smart society. 


here can be no questionastothat. My champagne 


ills are not more than a third of what they were ten 


ears ago. I do not attribute this particularly to 
he temperance movement But, as against eight 
arts of champagne for a dinner of twenty— whic! 


ised to be about my average when we first began 
entertaining in New York— two are now frequently 
enough. I have watched the butler repeatedly at 
large dinner parties as he passed the wine and seen 
him fill only a glass or two. 

Women rarely drink at all. Only about one man 


in three takes champagne. Of course he is apt to 





lrink whisk ir 





id, but by no means the same 
umount as formerly. If it were not for the conven- 
tion requiring sherry, hock, champagne and liqueurs 
to be served the modern host could satisfy practi- 
illy all the serious liquid requirements of his guests 

t bottle of Scotch and a siphon of soda 

Claret, Madeira, sparkling Moselles and Burgundies 
ent out long ago. The fashion that has taught 

A vomen self-control in eating has shown their hus- 
ands the value of abstinence. Unfortunately I do 


ot see in this a betterment in morals, but mere 


} 
elf-interest whict may or may not be the same 


thing, according to one’s philosophy. If a man drinks 


nowadays he drinks because he wants to 
himself perfectly at home anywhere. 


A total abstainer 


Of course the fashionables, if they are going to set the 


pace, have to hit it up 





f 


order to head the procession. 


I'he fastness of the smart set in England is notorious, and 
t is the same way in France, Russia, Italy, Germany, 
indinavia—the world. over; and as society tend 


become unihed mere 


is to 


itional boundaries have less signifi- 


cance. The number of Americans who rent houses in 


London, in Paris, and shooting boxes in Scotland, is large. 


Hence the moral tone of Continental soci ty and of the 


English aristocracy is gradually becoming more and more 


urown. But with this difference: that as the aristox 


racy 


England and Continental Europe is a separate caste, a 


well-defined order, having set metes and bounds, which 


onsiders itself 


views it with indifference, so its morals are regarde 


f superior to the rest of the population and 
ad as 


more or less its own affair, and they do not have a wide 


nfluence on the community at large. 


Even if he drink hampagne ¢ very night at dinner the 


Live rpool petty mere hant knows he cannot get into the 
king's set; but here the petty merchant can not only break 
into the sacred circle but he and his fat wife can themselves 


) 


hecome the king and queen. So that a knowledge of 


how 


mart society conducts itself is an important matter to 
every man and woman living in every town of over two 


thousand inhabitants throughout the United States, since 


o many of them eventually hope to make a million dollars 


and move to New York With us the fast crowd set 


‘ 


s the 


example for society at large; whereas in England looseness 


in morals a recognized privilege of the aristocracy, to 

which the commoner does not necessarily aspire. 

Bad Examples Eagerly Followed 
i i pow worst feature of the situation is that the telephone 
; operator iopgiris, and the like, greedily devour the 
ewspaper accounts of the American aristocracy and many 


model themsel ve 


so far as possible, on them. It is almost 


unbelievable how intimate a knowledge these young women 


possess of the domestic life, manner of speech and dress of 


le in New York society 


} 1 


the conspicuous peo; 

I once tepped int 
wished to send a telephone message 
~ suming | 





cor 





Fate has thrust on him. It was a long-distance call. 


He is a quiet, 1 
who inherited a large fortune and who 


o a hotel with a friend of mine who 


inas 


| against his will, to do a large amount 
f entertaining by virtue of the position in society which 


Who shall I say wants to talk?” asked the goddess with 














here, 


here 


fillet-bound yellow hair in a patronizingly indifferent tone 
S Mr * answered my companion 

I I's face was suffused with a smile of 

t el 
the big swell who gives all the 
dinners and dances?” she inquired. 
i I suppose I'm the man,” he answered. 

Gee!” she cried. “Ain’t that luck! Look 
Mame!” she whis} d hoarsely. “I’ve got Mr 
on a long distance. What do you think of that!” 








7 *? 
(ne cannot doubt 






tatingly regard as above criticism anything said or 








hat this telephone girl would unhesi- 


done 
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“‘What Ward?" She Inquired With Polite Interest 


by a woman who moved in Mr. ’s circle. Unfortu- 
nately what this circle does is heralded in exaggerated 
terms. The influence of these partially true and often 
totally false reports is far-reaching and demoralizing. 

The other day the young governess of a friend of my wife 
gave up her position, saying she was to be married. Her 
employer expressed an interest in the matter and asked 
who was going to perform the ceremony. She was sur 
prised to learn that the functionary was to be the loc: 
justice of the peace. 

“But why aren't you going to have a clergyman marry 
you?” asked our friend. 

**Because I don't want it too binding 
girl calmly. 

So far has divorce cast its enlightening beams 

I have hada shooting box in Scotland on several different 


!”’ answered the 


occasions; and my wife has conducted successful social 
campaigns, as I have said before, in London, Paris, Rome 
and Berlin. I did not go along, but I read about it all in 
the papers and received wee kly from the scene of conflict 
a pound or so of mail matter, consisting of hundreds of 
diaphanous sheets of paper, each covered with my 
daughters’ fashionable humpbacked handwriting. Hast 
ings, my stenographer, became quite expert at deciphering 
and transcribing it on the machine for my delectation. 

I was quite confused at the number and variety of the 
titles of nobility with which my family seemed constantly 
to be surrounded. They had a wonderful experience, met 
everybody, and returned home perfected cosmopolitans. 
What their ethical standards are I confess I do not know 
exactly, for the reason that I see so little of them. They 
lead totally independent lives. 

On rare occasions we are invited to the same houses at 
the same time, and on Christmas Eve we still make it a 
point always to stay at home together. Really I have no 
idea how they dispose of their time. They are always away 
making visits in other cities or taking trips. They chatter 
fluently about literature, the theater, music, art, and know 
1 surprising number of celebrities in this and other coun- 
tries — particularly in London. They are good linguists 
and marvelous dancers. Theyare respectful, well mannered, 
modest, and mildly affectionate; but somehow they do 
not seem to belong to me. They have no troubles of which 
I «m the confidant. 

If they have any definite opinions or principles I am 
unaware of them; but they have the most exquisite taste. 
1 cannot imagine my girls doing or saying anything vulgar; 
yet what they are like when away from home I have no 
means of finding out. I am quite sure that when they 
eventually select their husbands I shall not be consulted 

n the matter. My formal blessing will be all that is asked, 
ind if that blessing is not forthcoming no doubt they will 
get along well enough without it. 

However, I am the constant recipient of congratulations 
on being the parent of such charming creatures. I have 
succeeded—apparently—in this direction as in others. 
Succeeded in what? I cannot imagine these girls of mine 
being any particular solace to my old age. 

Recently, since writing these confessions of mine, I have 
often wondered why my children were not more to me. | 
do not think they are much more to my wife. I suppose it 
could just as well be put the other way. Why are we not 


— 
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It is, I fancy, because this modern exist- 


ence of ours, where every function and duty of maternity 


more to them? 


except the actual giving of birth—is performed vicariously 


for us, destroys any interdependence between parents and 


their offspring. Americ mothers in “smart” society no 
longer, I am informed, nurse their babies. I know that my 
wife did not nurse hers. And thereafter each child had its 
own particular French bonne and governess besides. 

Our nursery was a model of dainty comfort. All the 
superficial elegancies were provided for. It was a sunny, 
dustless apartment, with snow-white muslins, white enamel, 


all 





and a frieze of grotesque Noah’s Ark animal 
. perambulating round the wall. There were 
=a ; *y . 
huge dolls’ houses, with electric lights; vast 


possible these three infants began to have 
private lessons in everything, including draw- 





_ closets of toys. From the earliest moment 


7 ing, music and German. Their little days 
were as crowded with e1 
now. Every hour was provided for; but 


agements then as 





, . 
imong these multifarious occupations there 


was no engagement with their parents. 
Even if their mother had not been over- 





1 with social duties herself my | 


, 1 am confident, have had no moment 





r parent except at serious inconve! 
ience and a tremendous sacrifice of time. To 
be sure, I used occasionally to watch them 

decorously eating their strictly supervised 

ippers in the presence of the governess; but 

the perfect arrangements made possible by 

my financial success rendered parents a superfluity. They 


} 


never bumped their heads, or soiled their clothes, or dirtie« 


their little 


least I was never permitted to hear them. 





faces--so far as I knew. They never cried—at 


When the time came for them to go to bed each raised a 
rosy little cheek and said sweetly: “Good night, papa.” 
They had, I think, the usual children’s diseases—exact 
which ones I am not sure of; but they had them in the 


hospital room at the top of the house, from which I was 


excluded, and the diseases progressed under the efficient 





f of 


management oi star trained nurses 


Grown-Up Parties for Sophisticated Infants 





HEIR outdoor life consisted in 


pavements of Central Park, varied with occ: 





to the roller-skating rink; but their social life began at the 


age of four or five. I remember these functions vividly, 

because they were so different from those of my own child 

hood. The first of these was when my eldest daughter 

attained the age of six years. Similar events in my privats 

history had been characterized by violent games of Blind 

Man’s Buff, Hide and Seek, Hunt the Slipper, Going to 
1) 


Jerusalem, Ring-Around-a-Rosy, and so on, fol 





ywed by a 
dish of ice cream and hairpulling. 

Not so with my offspring. Ten little ladies and gentle- 
men, accompanied by their maids, arrived in motors and, 
havi g been rearranged in the dressing room downstairs, 
were received by my daughters with due form in the draw- 

flounced, ruffled and beribboned 


ing room. They were a 
Two little boy 
was impecc: 


] 
] 
s of seven had on Eton suits. Their behavior 








le 
Almost immediately a professor of legerdemain made his 


appearance and, with the customary facility of his brother 





hood, proceeded to remove tons of débris from presumably 
empty hats, rabbits from handkerchiefs, and hard-boiled 
eggs from childish noses and ears. The assembled group 
watched him with polite tolerance. At intervals there was 
a squeal of surprise, but it soon developed that most of 
the children had already seen the same trickman half a 
dozen times before. However, they kindly consented to be 
amused, and the professor gave way to a Punch and Judy 
show of a sublimated variety, which the youthful audience 
viewed with mild approval. 

The entertainment concluded with a stereopticon exhibi- 
tion of supposedly humorous events, which obviously did 
not strike the children as funny at all. Supper was laid i: 
the dining room, where the table had been arranged as if 
for a banquet of diplomats. There were flowers in abun- 
dance and a life-size swan of icing at either end. Each child 
was assisted by its own nurse, and our butler and two foot 
men served, in stolid dignity, a meal consisting of ri 
pudding, cocoa, bread and butter, and ice-cream. 

It was by all odds the most decorous affair ever held in 
our house. At the end the gifts were distributed— Parisiar 
dolls, toy baby-carriages and paint boxes for the girls; 
steam engines, magic lanterns and miniature circuses for 
the boys. My bill for these trifles came to one hundred and 
twelve dollars. At half past six the motors arrived and our 
guests were hurried away. 

I instance this affair because it struck the note of elegant 
propriety that has always been the tone of our family and 
social life. The children invited to the party were the littl 
boys and girls whose parents we thought most likely to 
advance the social interests of our own children later on. 

Of these children two of the girls have married members 
of the foreign nobility—one a jaded English lord, the 
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other a worthless and dissipated French count; another _ the tireless prospector or daring civil engineer. B ‘ 
married-— fifteen years later— one of these same little boys life she does not get him—except y the merest fluke 4 
and divorced him within eighteen months; while two of fortune. She does not know the re thing whe she meets | 
the girls— our own— have not married it, and she is just as likely to marry a dissipated groom or t 
Of the boys one wedded ana erlivesin Paris chauffeur as the young Stanley of her dreams 
} ‘ d st idies art ‘ ena Dee! dunted ior; and The Saqddest class in our so lal lle 1s that I the thoro ’ 
' two have given their lives to p he stock market bred Americar girl Who is a thousand times too good for 
: and elevating the cnorus., her de-luxe surrou! ings and the rew ot vac IS ia~< 
f Beginning at this early period my two dat Willies from Ca ging er r 
i on my son, met only the most select your lutely cut off fror act witha thers, either gr W 
their own age in New York and on Long Isla fades into a peripats old maid, wandering over Eur s 
: ber being surprised at the amount of theatergoing they did or marries an eligible, turkey-trotting yndes R 
by the time the eldest was nine years old. My wifemadea nimmini-pimmini, Francesca da Ri: é 
’ practice ol g ng a children s theater party young ma! ‘ he 
’ and taking her s1 guests to the matinee The Atlant Seaboard swarms s re u i} r ‘ 
{ As the theaters were more limited ] id-shouldered, we re hig! educate i cl : e « ; 
now these comparative nts sooner or g ) who have I ievery ad tage exces : r : 
tically everything that son tl rds otme They ! j é ‘ 
} indifferent 1 they displayed a preco of criticisn ls of the f ; ellow ‘ 
" ' tnat quite astounded me heir re S ireer beg: passes; sail the t Af : t " 
i : 
the mode ol If O I nm tne na tome i for e of Amer i The ° j ‘ 
several years betore it I ver a tore tr ‘ t i elg 
The result of their mother’s t Ace the scient iW ‘ ‘ j 
acTifice 1s that these tw ing ( ire are it 
‘ ortable, if they 1 st g ‘ 
to French maid iistcoats \ g 
Y trave 1 Par carry them to strang: t egiig i here 





Poor Daughters of the Rich They are our Knights of the Round Table. They find 


» Grail of hi y 

e Grail of Achiever » SIMpi Too Chary of Their Complexions ’ 

W! THOUT these things they would witherawayanddie pleasures and high ideals—in college and fa tory towr te Brave the Sun t : 
iif 













































ce flowers deprived of the sur ney are physically In iaw courts and hospita in the mountains of Cx rado matte i a 
o be anything but the ves of mil ures and they and the plains of the Dakota They are the best we |} t ( i ee? gar ‘ ‘ 
be the wives of millionaires or assuredly die unmar but the poor rich girl rare if ever, meets then The bar his contract by mere } . 
Sil tex ner ! i matrime ire of those inside or nott ‘ | 1 pre > na em ! \ 
ht eit are the oO i fur is W he n a desperate revolt wainst the ' 1 | y . he fs Ame P 
wt nh never stops ! existence, she breaks through the wall she is easy game their « S Yet fort ate ‘ ‘ , 
WIth ar come of less than twenty thou for anybody —as likely to marry a jockey or a professional g to marry out of it A curious situation! | y 
sand a year would have the temerity to propose to either lorger as one of the young men of her desire One should i r fe to buying a plac f 
them Even on twenty thousand they would have a ot b e a ric oo Ir h for marrying a titled and sed to g her f in | ‘ ‘ l ¥ an 
hard struggle to get along would mean the most rigid perhaps attract ner. The would-be critic has o ith to } } e ad tage e |} ven 
economy — and, if there were babis t po to step into a Fifth Avenue ballroom and see what 
Besides, when girls are living in the luxury to which mine offered in his place to sympathize and per} aps applaud When One’s Children are Strangers 
accustomed they think twice before essaying matrimony her selectior Better a year of Europe than a cycle of 
al The prospect of changing Ne ort, Palm Beacl shall we say, Newport? After all, why not take the rea a tuation ha imusing as well as it the de 
Paris, Rome, Nice and Biarritz for the privilege of bearing : uch as it is, instead of an imitation? for 1 t I 
children in a New York apartment house does not allure, e that one of the most cruel results of moder the eligibl He eve dv and ‘ d to 
s in the case of less smopolitan young ladies. There social life is the cutting off of young girls from a jua mone He i ) rtu es tl ‘ T; 
must be love—plusall present advantages! Present adva anceship with youths of the sturdy, intelligent and hard g to the daug rs of other successful m ial 
t ithdrawn, love becomes caut is working type and the unfitting of such girls for anything my ov girls t t i rut ke } | froy t! 
Even though the rich girl herself is of finer clay than her except the marriage mart of the millionaire Yet exact ' 1 of fellow tl 
parents d, s e ol ner arti il « ronment and the I would give half of all I possess to see m laughter ‘ bied them t t and } ww, and w m Fats ree 
false standards by which she is surrounded, would like to happily married; but I now realize that their educatio that t hall « " ) 
meet and perhaps eventually marry some young man who renders such a marriage hig ly difficult of satisfactor W I fra f th tion of how rt 
is more worth while than the “pet cats” of her acquaint achievement. Their mother and I have honestly tried to I get out of i la trained to a 
ince, she is pra lly powerless todo so. Sheis cutoff by bring them up in such a way that they can do their dut t l prietorshit three } 
the impenetrable artincial ‘ 4 
barrier of her own exclusive 
ness She mav hearof suc} The Family That Does Not Invade Europe Every Other Summer is ifter | 
young mer yo ing fellow Looked on as Hopetessiy Oid:-Fashioned P 
spirit, of genius, who have ‘ i dad \ ‘ 
already achieved some ‘ ‘ 
thing in the world, but they 
are outside the wa oO! I 
money ana she is it l t ‘ i t \ 
and there is no way for 
them to get in or for her t g ho ° j 
¢ get out. She err ‘ ‘ 
to Know only the je matt ) 
dorée— the fops, the sport nd the 
the club-window m« M ) 
whose antecedent ire } os 
vouched for by the So et , 
Register } , 
She has no w iv ol mee he 1 
‘g ing others. She does ‘ [ ' ; 
: know what the ire ‘ 
like. She is only of t ‘ 
al tinctive dist ; , 
most of the young fello y 
amony wl om she Is throw! 
At best they are merel M 
nocuous when they are not ‘ 
offensive. They do noth , p 
ing; they intend never to . ‘ 
do anything. If she is the eff 
American girl of our plays he ‘ 
; and novels she wants some- 
thing better: and in the } " 
plays and novels she always yuntr 
gets him the dashing he } y ) 
young ranchman, the he- withou : ‘ 






roic naval lieutenant, the 
fearless Alaskan explorer, 


He went away under 


Continued on Page 37 
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‘You Want to Be Just a Leetie Careful" 
x1 
NEVER remembered seeing Mr. Bundercombe look 


more cheerful than when, at his urgent summons, I 


left Eve in the drawing room and made my way into 

the stud He w standing on the hearthrug, with the 
iils of his morning coat drooping over his arms and an 

xpression on his face that I can only describe as cherubic 

ed on chairs, a yard or so away from him, were two 


rs of whom at first glance I formed a most unfavorable 





nio One was a flashily dressed, middle-aged man, 
th fair mustache, puffy cheeks and a superfluity of 
; ewelry. The other I might at first have taken for an 
rtaker’s mute. He had an exceedingly red nose, 
tery eyes, and was dressed in deep mourning. 


Mr. Bundercombe said, “let me introduce 














ptain Duncan Bannister and Mr. Cheape, his 
lhe two men rose d bowed in turn. I found it difficult 
naintain a tolerant attitude, but I did my best. 
two gentlemen,’ Mr. Bundercombe continued 
. “have come round to blackmail me.” 
Sir!’’ Captain Bannister exclaimed, with a great show 
sre 
ES Mr. Bundercombe!" the person called Mr. Cheape 
echaad 
The mad rather a poor show of it however. Mr. 
| lercomb wholly unpe rturbed by their righteous 
lignatior miled still benignly upon them. 
Come, come!” he expostulated. “This is a business 
‘ ew Wi mince words?” 
es Captain Bannister rose to his feet. He turned toward me. 
Mr. Bundercombs he explained, “‘either willfully or 
rwise, misinterprets the object of our coming. It is 
ble that hi itionality may have something to do 
it 1 have always understood that the standard 
mg Ame ans with re gard to affairs of honor is scarcely 
? 1 n this co r 
Mr. Bundercombe has a habit of taking a common 
e ew of " " I remarked. I cannot criticize his 
tude, because | am ignorant of the particulars. Since 
has sent for me, however, I presume that I am to be 
med 
Quits quite so Mr. Bundercombe murmured. 
, igo ahead, Captain Bannister. You tell your story.” 
M ( Captain Bannister said, “is told in a very 
| made the acquaintance of Mr. Bundercombe 
oking room at the Milan some months ago. We 
everal times; and on one occasion I presented him to 
fn the widow of a colonelin the Indian Army, 
‘ , , 


» 
a 
7 


sundercombe, who was quite irre- 





e, winked at me slowly. I took no notice of him 

0 e particu evening to which I refer,’ Captain 

ter continued, “it was suggested, by Mrs. Dela- 

1 tl ' that we yuld go rou d to her rooms and 

' There were five of us altogether— Mr. 

te m} Mrs. Delaporte, myself, a Mr. Dimsdale, 

he Heno ke ue Pelham, a young gentleman 

e best famil When we arrived at Mrs. Delaporte's 

however, it transpired that Mr. Bundercombe was 

hol ignorant of chemin de fer, and the game was 
gly changed to poker. 

l the course of the game I was shocked to detect 

Mr. Bundercombe cheating. For Mrs. Delaporte’s sake I 
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conceived it best to try and hush up the 

looked upon Mr. Bundercombe as a card sharper 
ordinary type, and I simply blamed myself 
introduced him to my ree. I accordingly 
excuse to terminate the part 

“Did anyone else 
this alleged irregularity?” 

‘Both Mrs. Delaporte and Mr. Dimsdale distinctly saw 
the very flagrant piece of cheating that first attracted my 
attention,” Captain Bannister declared. ‘They 
stood at once the position when I suggested the termination 
of the game. Our party broke up hurriedly. Since that day 
I have not seen Mr. Bundercombe.” 

I turned toward my prospective father-in-law. Mr. 
Bundercombe for the first time was looking a little annoyed. 

‘Do you mean to tell me,” he said, addressing Captain 
Bannister, “that both that young jay Dimsdale and Mrs. 
Delaporte saw me _ up that ace?” 

“Without a doubt,” Captain Bannister assented, a little 
aback. 
my 
Bundercombe sighed. 

“But, Mr. Bundercombe, 

you to say in reply 


matter entirely 
of the 
for having 
made some 
[ inquired, “observe 


besides 0 Ae 


under- 


taken 


Mr. 


fingers must be getting a bit clumsy,” 
“Well, well! There the matter is. 
’ L asked seriously, “ what hay 
to Captain Bannister’s statement? 


** Guess 





‘Don’t seem to me there’s much to be said,” Mr. 
Bundercombe replied. 


! I exclaimed. 


Bundercombe 


atl 


Mr. 





‘But he accuses you of « 

“Oh, I cheated all right!” 
readily. 

Captain Bannister turned toward me 

“After t from Mr. 


witnesse ‘I do not imagir e that our case will 


admitted 
riun ph antly 
hat confession Bundercombe before 
he said, 
require very much more proof. 
I was completely nonplused— Mr. Bundercombe’ 
fession was so ready, his demeanor so unalterably good tem- 
red. I went on to ask, however, what certainly seemed to 
me the most important question unc 
“Tf you 
“to let the 
here now?” 
“Aha!” Mr. 
on the crux of the whole affair straight 
fellow, m) -law that is to be 
Now, then, Captain Bannister and 
Mr. Cheape, speak up like men and 
truth. Y ou let me 
walk out of that flat, Captain Ban- 
nister, glad to se¢ 
wit 


you 


s con- 


pe 
ler the circumstances. 
Bannister,” I inquired, 
months ago, why are y 


were content, Captain 


matter drop a few 


ou 


Bundercombe exclaimed. 
off! 





son-in 





let us know the 
and were jolly 
Why this visit 
and 
with faces as long as fiddles?’ 
Captain Bannister ignored Mr. 
Bundercombe addressed m 
“Mr. Bundercombe,” 
“calling himself, by the by, 
Parker, as an American 
sharper was of interest to 
We 
gusted to think that weshould have 
permitted such a person the entrée 
to our society. When we 
ered, however, that, instead of be 
ing a professional card sharper,” 
Captain Bannister continued, with 
emphasis, “* Mr. Bundercombe en- 
joys a recognized position in 
and that he is reputed to 
be a man of great wealth, the affair 
an altogether different 


he back of me 


legal adviser, both of 


and 
he said, 
Mr. 
card 
no us. 


were simply ashamed and dis- 


discov- 


society, 


assumes 
complexion. 

‘Worth going for, ain’t I?” 
Bundercombe chuckled. 

‘Il feel Mr. Walmsley,” 
Captain Bannister continued, | 
‘that some portion of your sympathy, at 
any rate, English gentleman of social 
distinction, will be with us in this matter. 

The affair we were content to let drop against 
Mr. Parker, the adventurer, we feel it our 


Mr. 


sure, 


as an 


duty to pursue against Mr. Bundercombe, } 
the millionaire.” | 


*“Weshould save time,” 
“if you were to put your demands into plain 
words. What is it you want or expect from 
Mr. Bundercombe?” 

“Not what you appear to think, sir,”’ ( 
tain Bannister replied stiffly. ‘“W 


I remarked coldly, 


‘ap- 
e€ require 








“Five Minutes Ago I Was Prepared to Treat 
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Mr. 


and his resi 


Bundercombe a written confessio: 
from the Sidney Clul 


what club?” I asked dubiously. 


from 
gnation 


‘The 


REFE “The Sidney Ciub,” Captain Bannister re- 
peate d, with dignity. ‘‘The club in questior 
may not be very large, but it is quite well known, and I hac 


the misfortune tas Mr. Bundercombe’s sponsor there.’ 


to ac 


I glanced toward my prospective ither-in-law. H 
nodded. 

“They put me up for some sort of a pothouse,”’ he 
admitted, ‘‘and I handed over a tenner, I think it was, for 


my subscription. Rotten little hole somewhere near the 
Hz 1rymarket! I’ve never been i since, lll re sig? W 
pleasure!” 

‘And write a confession of your misdemeanor, sir 
Captain Bannister ponmisten. 

Mr. Bundercombe scratched his chi 


int of the whole affair,” he remarked 
Cc apts uin Ban nister took up his hat. 

“TI regret, he decided, “‘that Mr. Bu 
jaar notencourage a continuation of 
We will not detain you further, 

Mr. Cheape also rose. They moved toward the 

“Much obli ou for calling,” Mr. Bunder 
said hospitably. nd have a little game of cards 
with me any afternoon you like. [am a bit « 
but I fancy I am still in your class.” 

Captain Bannister turned round suddenly. He replace 
his hat upon the table 
he announced, “‘I have 
have insulted Five minutes ago I was pre} 
treat you like a gentleman. I we accepted your 
resignation from the Sidney Club and your written 
Now I have changed my mir d. You have sl 
oth by imputation and directly.” 

“How much?” Mr. Bundercombe 

“Five thousand } is!’ Capta 
firml ly 

“Ho yw much more if I call you a 


swindler?’ Mr. Bundercombe dema 


ndercombe’s att 
this conversation. 
rentlemen.”’ 

door. 


iged to } 
“Drop in a 


om be 





gut OF practice 





folded arms. 


changed any 


and stood witl 


— fe 





red t 


j 





nave 
’ 
apology 


landered m« 


asked cheerfully. 





in Bannister answered 


card-sharpir 
1, with unabate 





good humor. 


b 
Captain Bannister looked dangerous, but he ignored t} 


questio 


“You have 3 





Y ‘ your terms, sir,” he said. “T nless you are 
prepared to hand he sum of five thousand pounds, 1 
solicitor, Mr. Chea; e, will at once commence proceed 

ings against you with reference to the 
affair in Mrs. Delaporte’s flat. Ren 





ber, we have four witnesses to bring into 
as to your havin 

iding your 
heard your conf 
charge you might be disposed to make,”’ 
cluded, ‘“‘y 


incl son 





ession. 


For any counter 


Captain Bannister cor ou 


have not a single scrap of evidence 
es me un toast, haven't pe stab il?” 
. Bundercombe observed cheerf ully. 
‘Five thousand pounds is a lot of money, 
Captain Bannister,” he added. “I'll pay 
your taxi fare back to wherever you 
came from. That's my best offer.” 


Captain Bannister 
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Scrambled Egg Prices 


7‘ROM retailers in thirty-nine cities the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has collected prices, on certain given days, of 
“strictly fresh eggs of the highest grade handled by the 
firms on the dates mentioned, but excluding fancy eggs, or 
eggs selected for size or color.”” Between points no farther 
apart than Newark and Philadelphia, Buffalo and Boston, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, prices on the same date 
vary from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

Variations of from twenty to thirty per cent in the same 
are quite common. For the country 
every one of the seven dates reported on by the 
bureau shows variations exceeding one hundred per cent. 
November fifteenth Jast strictly fresh eggs were selling in 
New York at seventy-five cents a dozen, while they were to 
Detroit—a night's ride away—at thirty-eight 


ety 


on the same date 


over, 


be had in 
cents. 

No doubt there was some difference in quality, “strictly” 
being a rather elastic term in the egg trade; but that will 
hardly account for the great difference in price. Recently 
a large consignment of eggs from China was received in this 
country, and for a long while England has drawn an impor- 
tant part of her egg supply from Eastern Europe. 

A staple commodity-- produced everywhere and con- 

umed everywhere which can eesily be transported over 
long distances, should under modern transportation condi- 
tions tend decidedly toward uniformity in price. 

If there were a real Egg Trust in this country we should 
see greater uniformity in prices—uniformity, no doubt, at 
a high level. The trick is to get the trust's organization 
without its greed. 


How to Cooperate 


~ IME time ago we expressed an opinion that codperative 
Ww credit for farmers need not wait on legislative action, 
and we are glad to find that it has not waited. In 1911 the 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society—an off- 
hoot of the Baron de Hirsch Fund—began forming Jewish 
farmers’ credit unions. s 
Without any new legislation at all, seventeen of these 
unions have been formed in New York, New Jersey and 
They operate substantially on the plan of 
the Raiffeisen associations in Germany, which have served 
as a model for nearly all codperative credit organizations 
among farmers —except that, when a union has raised five 
hundred dollars or more by the sale of shares to its members, 
the aid society lends it a thousand dollars. 
The capital of these seventeen societies is a little over 
ne thousand dollars and they have been in existence, on 
During that time they have 
loaned over seventy-three thousand dollars, or eight times 
though they charge only a reasonable 
nterest, their profits have been at the rate of thirteen per 
cent a year on the capital. They confine themselves, of 
course, to relatively short-time loans on personal credit, 
thus meeting the farmer's chronic need of money to carry 
him over from seedtime to harvest, and so on. 
“What is needed to establish cojperative credit in the 
United States,”’ writes Mr, Robinson, the general manager, 


cooperative 


Connecticut. 


an average, thirteen months. 


their capit il; so, 
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‘is not legislation, but leadership.”” Which is precisely our 
opinion. If you want coéperative credit do not wait for an 
elaborate legislative program, but go ahead and coéperate. 

In many states, we venture to affirm, a way to coéperate 
can be found under existing laws—just as this aid society 
found a way in the three states named above. 


Cold Without Colds 


HEN we made Louis’ acquaintance he wore the 
iest flannel undershirts in midsummer. He sus- 
pected that his lungs were delicate and thought the only 
dependable protection for them was a thick sheathing of 
He maintained, moreover, as a matter 
of personal experience, that heavy flannel was quite as 
comfortable in the dogdays as the lightest gauze— when 
one got used to it. 

Presently, however, Louis fell in with a different brand 
of health tips, and some four years later we saw him con- 
tentedly trotting along the shore of Lake Michigan in a 
snowstorm clad only in a light bathing suit, which was 
saturated with the icy water of the lake. The way to keep 
well, he explained, was to expose oneself to all weathers. 

On the Avenue, any crisp early winter day, you may see 
women muffled in furs and riding in closed vehicles, while 
other women trip gracefully along the flagging with two 
handbreadths of pink flesh showing below the base of their 
bare necks, and with low shoes and thin silk stockings. 
The latter women are quite as comfortable and healthy as 
the former— if they have practiced sufficiently. 

Cold is simply a habit. The subject is brought to mind 
by a photograph that shows tuberculous children at a Swiss 
sanatorium playing in the snow with nothing on but shoes, 
a breechclout and a coat of tan. At first the little patients 
are exposed to the air five minutes at a time, three times a 
day. At length they frolic in the snow as happily as though 
they wore bearskin. By degrees any fairly healthy person 
can become inured to much heat or cold. 

It is a matter of habit; and that habit which gives a 
reasonadvle amount of fresh air is decidedly preferable to 
the one that makes you shiver at every draft. 


The Small Stockholder 


HE stock of one hundred and ninety large corporations 

is registered in the names of nearly one million holders; 
and it has been proposed in the New York Chamber of 
Commerce that a national association of stockholders be 
formed “for defense of their interests against politicians” 
also to exercise a restraining influence on the management 
of the corporations. 

Those persons, however, whose major interest arises from 
their ownership of stock are comparatively few in number 
and very well organized already. The typical stockholder 
has other interests which far outweigh his stockholding 
interest. 

As a merchant he would not mind seeing freight rates 
reduced or the wages of his railroad customers raised. Or, 
as a doctor, he would like to see the cars disinfected daily. 
Or, as a commercial traveler, he wants steel coaches and 
better safety signals. Or, as a mere citizen, he wants 
adequate compensation for industrial accidents. 

And, as a small stockholder, he wants the management 
of his corporation sufficiently hedged about by law and 
public supervision to prevent it from gambling with the 
assets and deceiving him as to the fact, or from suppressing 
important facts for the purpose of running a deal in the 
stock. The proposal rests more or less on an assumption 
that the interests of the management and of the small 
stockholder are necessarily identical. They ought to be; 
but in fact they are sometimes diametrically opposed. 

An association of stockholders for the purpose of insist- 
ing, day in and day out, that directors who use their 
fiduciary positions for their personal profit are little better 
than thieves might be worth while. 


The Tide of Socialism 


PROMINENT railroad president and. many other 

conservative people see the tide coming; indeed, their 
upturned eyes behold its foamy crest just ready to break 
devastatingly over the country. Socialists themselves, 
however, cannot see it at all. 

That is always a melancholy fact about politics—taking 
that word in its broad sense. Your conservative shrieks 
that the country is visibly rushing onward with the horrid 
velocity of an avalanche; but your radical at the same 
time moans that the thing is not moving at all—is stuck 
absolutely fast or, at most, progresses only with the imper- 
ceptible action of a glacier. 

It is true that “responsible statesmen’’—to borrow the 
European euphemism for a politician with a job—now 
seriously discuss government ownership of telegraph lines, 
and even of railroads. A dozen years ago government 
ownership of the bigger utilities was popularly regarded as 
synonymous with Socialism; but nowadays the radical 
wing of Socialism rejects those things with scorn. Mere 
government ownership, say the radicals, is not Socialism 


hea 


wool at all seasons. 
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atail. Indeed they regard it as so repugnant to real Social- 
ism that they have invented for it the peculiarly opprobrious 
term State Capitalism. 

There can never in the world be a tide of real radicalism; 
for its special business is to keep at least two miles ahead of 
the tide. We beg to assure conservatives that if we should 
ever have a tide of government ownership in this country 
it would be no more acceptable to real radicals than it is 
to conservatives today. Your radical would still be off in 
front, shouting inquiries as to why we did not come on. 


Much Ado About Little 


IRECTLY after Congress convened in the present 

regular session three banking and currency bills were 
before the Senate; but the really important differences 
among them were resolvable into two questions. The 
Owen Bill as amended by the caucus provided for not less 
than eight nor more than twelve Federal reserve banks; 
the Hitchcock Bill provided for four. 

The Owen Bil! vested the management of each of these 
banks in nine directors—six to be elected by the member 
banks and three to be appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Hitchcock Bill provided nine directors—four 
to be elected by the member banks and five to be appointed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Both provided that all 
members of the Federal Reserve Board should be appointed 
by the president. 

The important questions were: Whether there should 
be four or eight Federal reserve banks; and whether the 
member banks should elect a majority or a minority of the 
directors of those institutions. These two questions aside, 
the other differences among the three bills could have been 
threshed out and compromised by half a dozen well-informed 
men in a couple of days; and any compromise so made 
would probably have proved satisfactory. 


Trade and the Flag 


“TTYRADE follows the freight rate,” President 

Farrell, of the Steel Corporation, who was formerly in 
charge of that concern’s great export business; but many 
people who know nothing about the subject will repeat 
the seventeenth-century axiom that trade follows the flag, 
quite as though it had the slightest relevancy to modern 
conditions, or as though every fact of modern commerce 
did not flatly contradict it. 

When trade routes were opened with cannon, or when 
England could decree that her colonies should purchase 
nothing except in the mother country, trade did follow the 
flag. Nowadays there is practically norelationship between 
commerce and political dominion or naval power. 

Little Belgium's total population exceeds the number of 
the czar’s soldiers by only fifty per cent; but her foreign 
trade is decidedly greater than that of the Russian Empire. 
Italy’s navy could easily blow the Netherlands off the 
political map; but the Netherlands’ foreign trade is double 
that of Italy. Canada flies the British flag and buys nearly 
two-thirds of all her imports in the United States. Brazil 
and Chile buy less than twelve per cent of their imports 
in this country; but does any one imagine they would buy 
more if we sent a fleet down there to shoot up the coasts and 
seize the capitals? 

Except as trade revived under stable conditions, we should 
not sell Mexico one jackknife the more by having conquered 
the country. Too often militarist arguments look backward, 
and derive whatever plausibility they have from conditions 
that are altogether past or visibly passing. 


Jack and the Beanstalk 


OR some time discouraging reports have emanated 

from the iron and steel trade. Reaction and depression 
are the words in that line. The conclusion is unavoidable, 
as one reads the reports, that this basic industry is in an 
unsatisfactory way. Indeed in the latter part of 1912 
the make of pig iron so fell off that the total output of our 
blast furnaces was at the rate of only twenty-seven million 
tons a year. 

Now in 1900 we thought we were doing pretty well! in 
the iron and steel line; but our make of pig was less than 
fourteen million tons. Nine years ago we rather aston- 
ished ourselves with an output of eighteen million tons; 
and up to 1910 this country had never made twenty-seven 
million tons of iron in one year. At present we are rather 
blue because we are not making thirty million tons a year. 

So business reaction in most lines means that having 
climbed a rod we have slipped back a foot. Like Jack in 
his celebrated adventure on the beanstalk we propose to 
move in one direction only; and it is a rather mysterious 
thing that business will not function properly—except on a 
continuous upgrade. It climbs on an amazingly complex 
scaffolding, which is normally built higher and higher. 

Even a comparatively small descent introduces con- 
fusion and dismay. That we are doing much more busi- 
ness than five years ago does not count at all. The only 
thing which counts is that we are doing somewhat less than 
we did six months ago. 
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' who compose the majority of that liar i ‘ 
laborious institution became angeli: eaching ' He he 
unanimously, let me say there were a ; 
} 4 those who had settled on another / hen he pre ‘ ) ‘ 
, honest man for this job honest as the } od 1 
aay is long but not perhaps so efful- 


gent 


This made it necessary to come to 


grips in the matter of the selection; and 55 
the Dore musites pre vailed es pec ally re 





. after it was known that W. Wils« e he " 
had looked into that Doremus cow Wl ‘ 
‘ : tenance and had approved it, send- he 
y ing word to the majority members efore | ‘ 
that he would ask them to select Mr. Hul e | J ‘ 
Doremus if he dared. Of course he lieve! Rain here hu 


did not dare ask. All he dared do hundred nights and no flo 
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Specifications 


Electric head, side, 
tail and dash lights 
Storage battery 

35 Horsepower motor 
114-inch wheelbase 
Three-quarter floating 
rear axle 

Timken bearings 
33x 4Q. D. tires 
Brewster green body 
nickel and aluminum 


trimmings 

Deep upholstery 
ohair top, curtains 

and boot 

Cow! dash 

Clear-vision rain- 

vision windshield 

Stewart speedometer 

Electric horr 

Flush U doors with 


concealed hinges 


Costs 


LL values must be judged and 
weighed by the simple process 


of comparison. If a staple suit 
of clothes costs $40 in one store and 
the identical suit costs but $28 in another 
store, which suit would you buy? Or 
would you shut out all sense of reason 
and buy the most expensive (but not 
superior) suit and waste $12 or 30%, 


Now which? 
Put your automobile purchase on 
the same basis—there is no difference. 


Completely equipped $950, f. o. b. Toledo. 
With electric starter and generator—$1075 


The $950 Overland has a motor that 
is as large and as powerful as in most 


$1200 cars. Compare and see. 


Canadian Prices: ( $1250 Completely equipped. Duty paid. 


f. 0. b. Toledo | $1425 with electric starter and generator. Duty paid. 
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You 30% Less— 


The $950 Overland has a wheel 
base as long as on most $1200 cars. 
Compare and see. 


The $950 Overland is roomier, has 
greater leg stretch and more actual 
comfort than most $1200 cars. Com- 
pare and see. 

The $950 Overland has tires as 


large as on most $1200 cars. Compare 
and See. 





The $950 Overland has electric lights 
throughout the same as $3000 to $5000 
cars. Compare and see. 

The $950 Overland has just as com- 
plete and just as expensive equipment 
as most $1500 cars. Compare and see. 

The $950 Overland is just as superbly 
and richly finished as any $1500 car. 
Compare and see. 

The $950 Overland is manufactured 


Literature on req ess Let 


just as carefully as any car. Compare 
and see. And we can offer this excep 
tional value because we are the largest 
makers of this type of car in the world. 


Why hesitate? There are more 
Overlands being sold today than any 
other similar car made. And this is 
because we continue to give more 
standard car for less actual money 


See the 1914 Overland in your town. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request. 

















Why It Pays to 
Ask for YourTooth Brush 
by Name 


liness tooth preserva- 
locks good health 
are the results of asking 
’ro-phy-lac-tic by name. 
isistence will always get you 
the ‘‘world’s standard tooth brush,” 
with the features 
described below. 


Tooth c | li 
tion —good 
happiness 


for the 
| 


seven original 





Tooth Brush features originated 
by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush: 


(1) J. ate he te h ' ne the hoo’: on 


GD Gaaee on tak ead eae 
(3) jwered head which enables te brush to get 
(5) (the jaw-known as the Pro-pl 


{~ I e end tuf that goe here 
GG) santh Grud cughe to Gp-roven to the 
oll ‘ back : 
I mita ve wt that brings yor 
(7) br " sale i Gecauar ened 
it ' f ry Another big 
van uted by the P \ 


Send for Your Portrait of 
Miss Florence 


\ “ njoy this beautiful portrait of 
NI Florence, the Pro-phy lac-tic Tooth 
h h Gorl, produced in full color from 
nal portrait in oil, Bears no ad 
vertising; size 12x16 inche Your copy 
“ nt y for L0c in stamps, and will 
nteresting book on the care of 
teeth Send for them. 

FLORENCE MFG. CO. 

Mak { , 1 Flore Keepclean 


32 Pine Street, Florence (Northampton), Mass., U.S. A. 
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AME IDUCK 


Views of an Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

EAR JIM: You observed, no doubt, 

that the President did not get his cur- 
rency bill through at the extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress, which lapsed on the Senate 
side half a minute before the regular session 
began, and on the House side on the Sat- 
urday previous; and you probably will ob- 
serve sooner or later that the President has 
passed his currency bill substantially as 
set forth by Woodrow Wilson and recom- 
mended by him. 

One of the things I have been mildly 
interested in, during the course of a life 
that has offered considerable opportunity 
for investigation along various lines, has 
been why a man who has accumulated fifty 
million dollars—or not so many, but 
enough— continues on and on, working like 
a truck horse to accumulate more millions, 
when by no excess of liberality can he spend 
the income of what he already has—and 
until, further, an artery pops on him some 
day and the wrangle over the will begins. 

I have asked millionaires, multimillion- 
aires and multissimi-millionaires why this 
is so; and the invariable response has been 
that they go on accumulating money not 
because of the money itself but because of 
the power it gives them—and they throw a 
heavy accent on that word “power.” It is 
my personal conclusion that they are wrong 
two ways in presenting this excuse for in- 
cessant sleuthing of other people’s money. 

The power part of it is an excuse—not a 
reason. As a matter of cold-blooded fact 
the power—speaking in a governmental 
sense—that the captains of high finance 
have can all be stowed neatly and unob- 
trusively in their aggregated eyes. They 
are simply powerful from the Battery to 
Fourteenth Street, in Manhattan; but be- 
yond those boundaries, except in a business 
sense, they are as innocuous as a bunch of 
landscape gardeners. 

Time was when a predaceous plutocrat 
could do things in and round Washington; 
but those days have passed. And the odd 
part of it is that the multis do not realize 
that. They think they are still sitting in 
the seats of the mighty down here; and, 
believe me, Jim, they are lucky to get under 
the porte-cochére when it is raining. 





When Money Kills With Kindness 


One lovely feature of the accumulation 
of vast wads of money is the unfailing arro- 
gance that comes with it. There were days 
when a man who mixed largely in Wall 
Street and high finance in New York had a 
reasonable right to puff out his chest and 
talk about what he could do in Washington; 
but those days are gone. This never was 
illustrated better than in the opposition of 
the representatives of certain vested inter- 
ests to the currency bill progressing White- 
Houseward as this is written. 

They met in New York and decided they 
must kill this bill. How should they kill it? 
The answer was unanimous and instanta- 
neous. They would let it be known that 
they, the captains of high finance, were op- 
posed to the bill—and it would die in its 
tracks. The idea that this Congress would 
not heed a protest or a threat from them 
was so absurd it was never considered. 

Now it had happened earlier in the year 
that some of the big bankers had looked 
over the Glass Bill and had decided it 
wasn't so bad after all. This word had been 
passed along. Suddenly there appeared 
violent opposition from big bankers. At the 
eleventh hour it had been determined to 
kill the bill—to slaughter it—because, on 
second thought, the bankers concluded 
they didn’t want it. And the whole machin- 
ery was set to work. The country bankers 
were called in. The killing was to be con- 
fined to the bill, but the killers were to be 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
with the high priests at the immolation 
directing the job from their perches in New 
York. 

What happened? Well, everybody knows 
what happened—or what will happen. A 
bill that will reasonably suit the President 
was considered in the Democratic caucus, 
and said bill will go to him for his signa- 
ture — if it hasn't already gone by the time 


you read this. 


You see, Jim, the proud and puffy cap- 
tains of high finance don’t understand their 
limitations. They invariably take a job of 
this kind from the wrong angle. They think, 
because of their money power, they can 
kill a measure they do not like by opposing 
it. How pitifully foolish it all is! They are 
grand little wise ones when it comes to get- 
ting money for themselves. Nobody can 
deny that. But that is as far as they go. 

The fact is, Jim, these gentlemen haven't 
a proper perspective on themselves. They 
are blinded by their wealth. Some day 
some Croesus among them will wake up to 
the real condition. After that it will be 
easy. The great underlying, basic truth as 
regards the position these rich persons oc- 
cupy as molders of public opinion and 
public action is this: The only way and the 
sure way for them to kill a measure, destroy 
aman or stop a crusade is not to oppose, but 
to support. 

If there had been among them an ade- 
quate understanding of the mind of the 
public they wouldn't have protested against 
this currency bill. Instead they would 
have given that bill vociferous and united 
support. That would have ended the bill. 
The minute they began yowling and yam- 
mering against the bill was the exact mo- 
ment when it became certain a bill of the 
sort the President wants would be passed. 
Their opposition made it impossible for the 
great bulk of the majority to do anything 
but support the bill. 


Hot Times for Tariff Makers 


Take that little foray of the vested inter- 
ests into national politics when the Demo- 
crats were trying to nominate a candidate 
for president. There was a perfect exempli- 
fication of the rule that obtains. They were 
teetotally opposed to the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson. So they arrogantly op- 
posed said nomination—w ith the result that 
is now historical. Their opposition had as 
much to do as anything else—probably 
more—with the nomination of Mr. Wilson. 
Whereas if they, not liking Mr. Wilson, had 
early gone out in active and enthusiastic 
support of his candidacy and had made as 
much fuss for him as they did against him, 
it is likely they would have defeated him. 

But they won’t learn! They are supreme 
in theirskyscrapers and in their interlocking 
directorates and in their banking houses, 
and they think because they have dollars 
they also have domain; but it isn’t so, Jim. 

Meantime I assume you observed that 
when the time was ripe the Democrats slid 
the currency bill into a Democratic caucus 
and there provided ways and means for its 
passage. To be sure they didn’t call it a 
caucus, but that is what it was, notwith- 
standing its gentler name of conference; 
and, that over, things were cleared for the 
real work. Some good strategy was used. 
The Democrats decided to stay in session, 
regardless of the Christmas holidays or 
anything else—unless the bill was passed 
before Christmas. This caught the Repub- 
licans between the devil and the ceep sea, 
for all their opposition was immediately put 
into the category of filibustering and the 
general demand was to get a bill through 
and have it settled once for all. 

True to his previous form, the Honorable 
Francis Griffith Newlands, of Nevada, 
arrived on the scene in time to propose a 
few trifling changes of his own. As an ar- 
river on the scene at a quarter to twelve, 
the Honorable Francis G. Newlands chal- 
lenges the world to produce an equal. He 
submitted a resolution embodying his ideas 
after the hearings were over and the bill 
was in the Senate. One change was to have 
forty-eight regional reserve banks, instead 
of eight or twelve; and others were equally 
sweeping in their nature. 

I remember, just before the tariff bill 
passed, that Senator Newlands arrived 
from Nevada all out of breath and rushed 
to a caucus. He spoke for three hot and 
dreary hours, outlining his views on the 
tariff and the changes that should be made. 
Then he said he desired that action should 
be deferred until he had an opportunity of 
presenting his views to the President. 

Whereupon up rose Senator Ollie James, 
of Kentucky, majestic in his wrath; and he 





spoke, as we say, in no uncertain terms 
directly to the senator from Nevada. He 
called the attention of thesenator to the fact 
that various of those present had been 
in Washington continuously during the hot 
days and nights, working to make the tariff 
bill into a law while the senator had been 
enjoying the cool breezes of his mountain 
home, to say nothing of the cooler breezes 
of the Pacific Coast. 

He said—Senator James did—that in 
his opinion the time had come for action; 
and he demanded a vote notwithstanding 
these eleventh-hour views of the senator 
from Nevada, who had leisurely strolled in 
at the last and ultimate minute and sought 
to get a little into the limelight. So a vote 
was had, but not, mark you, until the sen- 
ator from Nevada had taken a further hour 
and a half to explain why he would consent. 

3y the same token that man Ollie James 
is rapidly coming to be one of the most 
powerful of the majority senators. He is a 
large and impressive person, and he has 
a manner of saying what he thinks that is 
always refreshing and usually efficacious 
His bulk is so great and his manner so force- 
ful that he overwhelms many of his col- 
leagues; and he is an expert and ready 
debater, as Senator Bristow discovered on 
the night the tariff bill passed. 

James is the ablest of the defenders of 
the Administration in the Senate, and he 
certainly can lay down the law once he sets 
about it. When a man is five or six inches 
over six feet and built like a dreadnought, 
and dreads nought in the shape of antag- 
onism—to say nothing of having what you 
might call a plain manner of speaking —and 
is in favor of action, it isn’t surprising to 
find he rather awes various of his trimming 
and trembling party associates. A large 
person is James—with a punch! 

On the night the tariff bill passed, when 
Senator James and Senator Bristow had 
their encounter, the galleries applauded and 
Senator Gallinger asked that the applaud- 
ing persons be removed. The vice-president 
ruled that he had no power to clear the gal- 
leries under the rules of the Senate—that 
his power only extended to admonition. 


Bull Moose That Won't Come Home 


That did not suit the exact Senator Gal- 
linger; so, a few days ago, he gave notice of 
a change in the Senate rules he intends to 
propose, which will make it easy to yank 
the applauding citizens out of the galleries 
and set them about their business in the 
corridors. The dignity of the Senate must 
be upheld, especially as the Democrats are 
now getting all the applause. 

Signs multiply that the real Bull Moose 
Progressives look with distrust and disdain 
on the frantic efforts of the standpat Repub- 
licans to induce them to come back home, 
so that all may be forgiven. At a meet- 
ing of Indiana Progressives in Indianapolis 
recently, where former Senator Beveridge, 
Senator Clapp and others spoke, the ques- 
tion was put squarely up to the large gath- 
ering; and the vote was unanimous that 
the Indianans shall continue as a separate 
party and fight it out on those lines, no 
matter what any trimming politicians who 
want harmony for their own uses may 
advise. 

Also, in California the Progressives de- 
cided to remain under the party designation 
of Progressives and ignore the remnants of 
the Republican party there. They do not 
intend to lose their identity. 

Of course this stills the stories that, as 
they had the power, the Progressives of 

California would take over the Re »publican 
deletion, and it also makes it plain 
that Francis J. Heney will run for United 
States Senator as a Progressive. The idea 
that Mr. Heney would run as a Republican 
was based on the report that the Progressives 
would absorb the Republican party out 
there and take its title, and not on any 
indicated or surmised return of Mr. Heney 
from Progressivism to the Republicans. 

It is almost three years before the next 
presidential election will be held, Jim; but 
if things political keep on gathering mo- 
mentum as at present we'll all be howling 
dervishes by the summer of 1916. 

Yours expectantly, 


BILL. 








YHE LETTERS 


THE SATURDAY 


OF WILLIAM GREEN 


EAR AUNTEY: I did not rite to you 
for a long time now witch is not credi- 
bul to me becaws Hennry Begg told me he 
yoostoo have an aunt very mutch like you 
and he did not rite to her for a long time and 
one day his muther came in very sad and said 
to Hennry your aunt dide yesterday and 
when he thought of how she dide without 
etten an ansur to her last letter it almost 
broak his hart and for a long time he could 
not eat the rest of his dinner. 

The trubble is that when we are young 
and helthy we do not think of how our rel- 
litives are old and aptoo die any time at all 
and so we do not rite as often as we otto 
and are sorry afterwurd when it is too late. 

Hennry Begg was tellen me about his 
aunt and how she yoostoo send 
him p and sumtimes munney when 
there us commen which the neer- 
est is Re weeks from W ensday. 

all the sadder for Hennry. 

cets to a serkus is a kworter 

for boys the sig us and Hennry’s aunt 

always send him fiffty for 

two tickets if he should wanto take anuther 
boy with him as they offen do. 

The serkus witch is commen here two 
weeks from Wensday is Simmons & Sapp’s 
world’s gratest nickul-plated three rings 
ne plus ulter pearless aereal marvul equine 

and zoologicle agergation with 
famus Roamin Hipperdroam and 
artusts in the sublimest specti- 
r staged for the eddification of Man 
witch I coppied from the bills as neerly as 
possibul to be 


yesterday 
fe aati . 
was a serk 
one 

This 
1 


ihe price of tic 


now 


makes 


yt) 


yoostoo sense 


sennsation 
the world- 
selebrated 
cle Seve 
and it sooks as if it was goen 
y good snow. 

I gess all the boys are goe nexsept Hennry 
and me witch are but hoapful. 
Two weeks ‘rom Wen aday. 

I gess the last letter ! rote 
Hennry rt 


were out 


a prett 
not surten 


you was be fore 

of his th um W ile we 
for two and on 
accou! ame home the furst 
day witch was a grate disappointment. 

Hennry’s thum is pmmged over now 
does not hurt mutch any more but it will 
never be the same agen. But | he gets a grate 
deel of pleshur showing it to the boys and 
tellen them about the axsidunt. 

His thum ware it was blone off is verry 
sennsituve to things like choppen wood and 
carryen it in or ennything ware there is a 
shock to his nervus sisstem. But he can 
pitch a littul ball by beein careful and has 
wun sevrel games lately witch is a good 
sine. 

A thum seems to be a littul thing after all 
but wenn it is partly blone off it is a turrible 
shock to you and no wunder it takes a long 
time to be yourself agen. And when you 
think how it mite have been a hand blone 
off or an arm it onley shows how kind we 
otto be to all our deer ones wile they are 
well and whole espeshully if it is a boy 
becaws you never know when something is 
goen to happen. 

Hennry is sutch a fine boy too even with 
his thum blone off. The day it happend 
he was very lite-harted and hap »p y putten 

catridges in the campfire to melt the lead 


eee off par 
camping 
t of his thum we « 


weeks 


and 


out for fishline sinkers. He was always 
tryen to be kind to some one ells and when 
some of the boys did not have any sinkers 


he said he would get some for them. It was 
a bewtiful day and the burds singen and a 
thousand things to make a boy purfeckly 
happey with school over for summer and 
nuthen te do. Then it was a turrible ex- 
ploshun and when the smoke bloo away 
there was Hennry with his face all black 
and holden part of his thum to keep from 
bleeden to deth. The uther part was never 
found though the boys looked for it every- 
wares. But it would probily be no good 
anyway. 

The next day after it was bandidged up 
and Hennry was sitten out on the back 
porch all of us boys went over to see how 
he was getten along. He was still pale but 
verry brave. All he wurried about was not 
beein abul to chop any wood for over Sun- 
day. So the boys all took off thare coats 
and chopped a big. pile and when they would 
get tired Hennry’s pale face and his soar 
thum would encurridge them and they 
would chop more and they did every Sat- 
urday until he had enuf to last him until 
nearly through the winter witch was the 
onley grate bennefit he had from his thum. 

It was wile I was over to Hennry’s after 
his thum was blone off that he tolled me 


about his aunt and how she yoostoo send 
him the fiffty sense for serkus tickets. He 
said when she dide before he ansured her 
last letter it was an offle shock to him but 
maybe it was all for the best becaws she 
would have wurried so about his thum. 

She must have been a fine woman from 
what Hennry said I should think a grate 
deel like you tall and fare and verry bewt 
ful. Hennry said she always rote 
nice letter to him and the fiffty sense was 
always rapped up in a littul paper for a sort 
of a supprize. 

After he would go to the serkus he would 
most always rite to her and tell her what 
kind of a show it was and what he liked the 
most. But now she is gone and Hennry 
said when he saw them put up the serkus 
bills it was almost more than he could bare 
to think of her and how kind she yoostoo be. 

The way we happend to be talken 
it was becaws they were putten up the bills 
for the serkus rite acrost from Hennry’s 
house two weeks from next Wensday wile 
we were sitten on the back porch after his 
thum was blone off. I could see that 
Hennry was neerly cryen and then he told 
me about his aunt and the fiffty sense. You 
would not think fiffty sense would make so 
mutch impreshun on a boy but it seams to 
with Hennry. It was not the fiffty sense 
so mutch but just to know that his aunt 
was always thinken of him and wanted him 
to be happey and lite-harted. 

It takes so littul to maik a boy purfeckly 
happey it seams a shame they do not always 


sutch a 


about 


getit. Don’t you think so? Hennry’s aunt 
probily never thought a littul thing like 
fiffty sense would keep her memmery grene 


sO long. 

Fiffty sense to a boy 
mutch better than a large sum when he is 
grone up and does not care for a ser 
more. To have a serkus in 
have the munney to go must be 

After Hennry told me about his aunt and 
the fiffty sense for serkus munney I told 
him about you and how splendud you are 
in so menny ways though nuthen spesh 
like munney for a serkus but I told Hennry 
onley becaws you never thought of it 
not becaws you wouldent if you thought of 
it becaws you would without a seckond 
thought. 

Hennry ast me if I rote you regler and 
when I said I had not for a long time he said 
I otto never let you wate so long agen be 
caws look at his aunt and how bad he feels 
now and you are the onley aunt we got 
betwene us and we otto both remembur 
you before any one ells exsept our parunts 
Henn ry said it would not do any harm to 
rite you about his thum but not lay 
mutch importunce on it becaws it would 
onley wurry you and a boys thum is not so 
verry mutch to uther peeple anyway though 
it is a good deel to him. 

Hennry said to give you his love witch 
he had been saven up for his aunt when it 
happend to her so quick and witch you 
would know how he meant it. Owing to his 
thum he does not expect to go to the serkus 
witch is sosore yet he does not bleave he will 
be abul to urn enuf to go with it bein in the 
way as a soar thum always is. 

It is too bad he will probily not be abul to 
go but he has sufered so mutch with his 
thum he says he will be abul to stand a 
littul more though not goen to a serkus is 
mentle and not fizzickle pane but maybe 
wurse. Don't you think so? But if 
Hennry’s aunt was alive and well probily 
me and him would both go and think after 
wurd of all the pleshur we had that day and 
maybe we will anyway becaws you never 
can tell. 

Remembur us both to Uncle William and 
you can show him this letter if you wanto 
and let him know about Hennry’s thum 
though it is not critticle now. 

With love from both of us, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


P. S.—Named for Uncle William. 

His thum is cleen off 
“halfway down the nale. 

P. S. 3.—It is Simmons & Sapp’s serkus 
two weeks from Wensday that made 
Hennry think of his aunt. 

P. S. 4.—Hennry’s aunt’s name that yoos- 
too send him the fiffty sense was Maria. 
She must have been a lovely lady. 

W. G. 
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CLAM CHOWDER } |} 


Jo r 
\ SPH C conm™ 
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“I’m no clam. But 
I’m for this Clam Chowder!” | 


. “lm for it, strong. And I’m all 
the stronger for it. 


“The delicious broth makes me 
think [’m down at the shore again 


fad 


in July with the sea breeze blowing 








over the beach. 


ee 


“And the tender clams that are 
cut up in the broth, the bits of salt 
pork and the cubed potatoes and 
the tomatoes and all—O my! It 
makes me hungry just to think of it. 


~ 


feet 
FE CBee wee 


etn oe a te 
a ea rR 


1»? 


Campbell’s is a real clam chowder! 


ee ee 


You'll say so, too. Try it for 


dinner today. 


ee eae 


a 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


eee 
SO Ml 


“ 


10c a can 


« 7 
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If one stenographer takes the 
notes of four persons, and — 
if three of them stand around 


thinks of what he 


® xX 


while one 


wants to say — 





how much time could be saved 
for your business if all of them 
were able to think and dictate 


at the same time? The 


EDISON 


DICTATING 
MACHINE 


Prevent Substitution, ** Made by Edison™ 


lets every man dic tate while the inspi- 
s the time of 
high-salanied men and leaves them free 
for other duties, equalizes the work 
of the stenographic department, in- 
sures perfectly wntten letters and cuts a 
» mighty substan- 

V tal percentage 
<> off the cost of 

correspondence. 


ration is with him, saves 
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In oder the 
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and the only dictating machine 

ipped with an Auto Index fo 

aveying corrections, instructions 
t the transcriber, [ts many 
mechanical and electrical advan 
tages are explained in our booklet 
which you should read  betore 
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Canadian cities 
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SHAKSPERE’S SEVEN AGES 
AND MINE 


Continued from Page 15 


that in most instances they were written by 
a gentleman rising fifty. 

A gentleman rising fifty who falls in love 
should not be allowed to write. He should 
prosecute his courtship with both hands 
tied behind his back. If he were also gagged 
and hobbled so much the better; for the 
preponderance of the evidence shows he i 


beat his own brains out is not pleasure to a 
man who has spent most of his earlier life 
in a revolving office chair. No; heis trying 
to reduce his waist-line. He wants to be 
youthful; he wants to be gay and gallus 
and carefree; he is a melancholy spectacle. 
And if we were not all so busy laughing we 
should be sorry for him. 














About Once in So Often Comes a New Napoteon of Finance 


not to be trusted with pen and paper. He 
may still be keen in business, still dominant 
in his profession, still competent to draw a 
contract or quarter a client; but when the 
honey-bee of love stings him in his tender 
middle-aged susceptibilities he begins using 
the swollen place to do his thinking with 
instead of his head. 

He is not satisfied to say it over the tele- 
phone, which is still reasonably safe; or on 
the parlor sofa, which was tolerably safe, 
too, until the dictograph, the hidden 
stenographer and the phonograph came 
into such general domestic use. He just 
will commit his softest and most sentimental 
yearnings to black and white! 

And so very many bright young women 
have a tidy habit of saving up the docu- 
ments, which explains why there is fre- 
quently such interesting reading for jury, 
press and publie when the case goes to trial. 

After a certain age skittishness is not 
especially becoming to the male of the 
There are only about so many skits 
apiece anyhow, and the elderly imitation 
rarely fools anybody. Skittishness is all 
right in a colt. It is a natural trait and we 
expect him to show it; but when the family 
carriage horse develops it we trade him off. 

Man, however, never seems to learn any 
lessons trom the dumb creatures—else he 
would acquire fidelity from the dog, the 
gift of silence from the oyster, and dignity 
from the hoot-owl. If after fifty he is still 
shy on these virtues there is not much hope 
for him. Particularly there is not much 
hope for him if, all of a sudden, he discovers 
that he is suffering from the complaint 
which comes to all of us who live long enough 
to catch it—age—and tries to cure himself 
by self-treatment. 

We see him wriggling in misery on the 
stand during the breach-of-promise pro- 
ceedings. We see him wearing clothes that 
a minstrel show would hesitate to adopt for 
their street parade for fear of causing run- 
aways. We see him taking gymnastic ex- 
ercises. Wesee him riding horseback in the 
park. Heis not doing this for fun. Using 
his own spinal column as a weapon to 


species. 





After fifty appears to be a dangerous age 
for women too. This is the age when many 
of them take up the newest cults and the 
freshest fads. They crave to get back to 
Nature, forgetting that Nature is getting 
back at them. They wear fillets about their 


hair, and loose draperies; then discard 
corsets, and still wonder why they do not 
look more like the Grecian maidens one 


sees dancing on a frieze! 

They become disciples of long-haired 
teachers of weird doctrines. Long hair 
appears to go with a new cult—I judge the 
first cultist had a feud with his barber. If 
they are widows some of them seem par- 
ticularly prone to fall in love with under- 
done youths. don war-paint and 
feathers to give old age a battle. One of the 
sweetest sights in the world is a sweet 
woman growing old gracefully; and one of 
the saddest is an old woman turned pre- 
maturely young. Also in New York it is 
one of the commonest. 

Speaking of these things, I once knew 
a man who was known as old Mr. Illwind 
because he never blew anybody good; in 
fact, he never blew anybody at all. A 
dollar would go a long way with him; some- 
times it would go with him for years and 
years and years—the same dollar. It was 
commonly believed that he used words of 
one syllable when talking over a payline, 
and that he would not go in bathing where 
he had to pay for the privilege—except at 
high tide. 

When he fell sick the doctors had to give 
him ether before they could even take his 
temperature. His only chance to be in the 
fashion came when green clothes were 
stylish—his would be greenish anyhow. 
He used a celluloid collar and did his own 
laundry work with a wet rag. His necktie 
fastened on with a latch and he wore it 
until the latch wore out. He was practi- 
cally out of teeth, so that his face folded up 
and saved time in shaving. He was no 
spendthrift. 

Shortly after he passed his fifty-fifth 
birthday he became a widower. Within 
three months a new light seemed to burst 
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into his life. She was a young person who 





came to town to demonstrate a new kind 
of face bleach at the Fin de Siécle Drug 
Store—subsequently christened the Twer 

tieth Century Pharmacy. This young per 
son had the conversational brilliance of a 
cuckoo clock. Wt she did any thinking 
it brought on a severe throbbing sensatio: 
in the temples similar to headache; so she 
only thought one thought about every two 
or three weeks. 

She chewed gum in her waking moments; 
and such was her manner of speech that 
every little while when she was talking the 
man who wrote the English grammar sat 
up in the grave and gnawed at his tomb- 
stone. But she wore the original standing- 
room-only skirt seen up to that time in our 








peaceful community; she had golden hair 
and a pear hblow complexion, and large, 
liquid, lambent orbs of blue. With these 
eyes she gave Uncle Her ry one look ust 
one long, lingering, thawing look and the 


ice gorge broke and went out with ar 
instantaneous rush. 

From that moment he was a changed 
man. He began dressing as we should all 
dress if we followed the sartorial hints 


for men that are printed or the back page 





of the theater program. He imported the 
first pair of attached cuffs exhibited in that 
congressional district. He used perf mer) 
to excess. He bought her flowers and 
candy and jewelry. He got himself a new 
set of teeth--that made him look taller 
He bought a short tan overcoat, and that 


made him look broader. But the fu: 
green hat with the bow behind only made 
him look foolish. 

When—on the second day after he met 


her—he took the young woman bu 


gg) 

riding the whole town turned out for the 

event. With the exception of the time he 
attended his wife’s funeral, it was the only 
expensive riding he had done in his life 
The massacre continued until his cas} 


reserve in bank showed signs of emaciat 


Then one night ihe demonstrati 
away with a soda-water clerk, 


have traded off his brains f 


} 
‘ 


of a two-grain pill without any 


| 
transaction— except to the 

Did this blow cure ok 
Not so that you could notice it! 


and pined for a week. Then the 
Girls’ Baseball Club came to tow: 
the local team, and he caught one glin 
a curly-haired shortstop, with roguish 
called Dolly De Vere on the scorecar 


} 1? 
Was a lost soul 


He followed the troupe clear 
phis—and they might have bee 
‘ i ] 


1 
ynly he detected his latest idol 
t 


baseball to raise money for a 


course in the fall. 


He returned home a chastened creature 


and reentered commerc 





sordid trade had lost 
He closed out his int 
retired to a life of you 
ust time I went back 
depot waiting for Jack 
Minstrels to arrive. 

friendship ring and a 


the Harvard graduates are w 


year—if you can believe 


columns—for boys wil! 
fortunate part Is that some 
begin to be boys until after they 


grandfathers 
After fiftv I guess a man’s 
scheme of life is pretty well 


either al 





aay 





1 Or a pinhead, 


f you are a headpin you are st 
target and the world bowls at y 


Editor's Note—This is the 
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~~ lemonstrative, but rather 
affected whet she said gooaby to her 
mother Was she planning something, 
ul own to then 





But if she was planning an elopen 
vhy did she make « li appointments 





with her dressmakers and mulliners Is she 
more crafty than they think or was her 


decision made unexpec 
She torgot her jewel case, which she 
always carried with her. An inventory re 


veals only a part of her jewelry she wore 





when she left, only the say 
*~ummer gave her. She had less t 
hundred dollars in money. 

“Wilson Page is dark. The man who met 
her in the station was thin and fair 


**Her picture is on her mother’s dressing 





table—an attractive face; eyed, full 
of character, but rather wistful. A thought 
ful face. Is she living or dead? Did she go 


voluntarily or was she lured away? If she 
went voluntarily—why? 

I looked round the handsome room 
where my patient slept calmly, her petulant 
features relaxed and peaceful. I glanced 
across the hall to Miss Clare’s room, where 
a light burned every evening; where ar 
ivory dressing set, with carved monogram 
was spread on the toilet table; where every 
luxury a young woman could demand had 
been gathered together for her use. And I 
recalled the look in the face of the man 
downstairs as he gazed at her picture—t! 
tragedy in the eyes of her father. How had 
she gone and why? How and why? 


e 


imi 


M FIRST night at the March house 
a was marked by a disagreeable and 
rather mystifying occurrence. I had got 
my patient quiet and asleep and had had a 
telephone talk with the doctor by eleven. 

“There is very little to do,”” the doctor 
said. “I'll come in in the morning. Just 


keep her comfortable and cheerful. She 
needs someone to talk to. Let her talk all 
she wants.” 

I darkened the room where she lay and 





placed a screen in the hall cutside the door, 
with a comfortable chair beside it and a 
shaded lamp. I had made up my mind to 
sit up for that one night at least. I had had 
nervous cases before; and I knew that some- 
time between then and morning she would 
waken, and that the sight of someone alert 
and watchful would be a comfort. 





At midnight I took off my ec: 
hair and removed my stiff colla 


neck of my dress turned in I 


comfortable Also I was hung 
eaten almost no dinner It we 
to eat. I got a bo from the | 
read. 


At two o'clock Mrs. Marc 
sleeping quietly and I decided 


night supper. I slipped as noi 


possible down the stairs AY 


lamp was turned on in the lower 


he music-room door, and far 


dining room a candlelight in a wal 


showed me where to go. 


My progress in my rubber-so 


was practically noiseless 


ilong the hall back to 





The room was very la 


— 


iore, paneled in Oak, with a heavy 


place and a tapestry in ar 


above. At one corner. beside t 


window, were French doors, t ing W 


ment cloths, le 
garden. 





I was deliberate in all my movements 


remember. I went tothe fireplace and 


looking up at the overmantel; 
switch that wor 
small table and thus give me a 
ful 





palms and flowering oleanders in tub 
dark and rather uninviting at that 
I made no particular attempt to be silent, 
but I dare say it is a result of my 


that I make no unnecessary n¢ 


One of the older nurses said to me 
“When you go out on private du 
have to fuss about your night suj 


eral y 
about what most cooks set out. 


ip to tl 


sandwiches; and if there’s an al: 
pot have them leave itready. Coffeei 
best friend at three in the morning 
your next best is a shawl to lay over your 


knees.” 


I was thinking of that and rather smil 
when I entered the recess and sat 
the small table. I was absolutely « 
beginning to be mightily interested in 





case. The tr: 


a small alcohol coffee pot ready, 


of matches beside it 


I lit the lamp and inspected the 
The cook seeme to have been trained by 


some predecess . There was 
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ting a close shave, which roused his 
icionstosomeextent. Itseemed Dolly 
a Bloomer Girl by special arrang 
the name bei v Hora Greele 
Horace, he later discovered, was 
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ding out evidently 


throw the light 


lace to eat. The bay, walled 
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ve mark. Insist on cold 











was ready; and there was 
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The Next Pair of 
Shoes You Buy— 


RE they rong to be those 
same old narrow, unnatural 
shoe 8, which bend the 

tender toe bone 8, CaUsSINg thereby 


, 
corns, bunions, callouses, ingrow 
ing nails, falling arch, etc. ? 


Or, will they be aristocratic Rice 


& Hutchins Educators, which let 
bent bones straighten —drive away 
corns, ingrowl nails, etc. ? 

Why are Educators so good 


looking and so comfortable ? 


} 

Just because they're made 8Ccl- 
entihcally to distribute the foot 
without awkward 


looseness Thus they “let the 


space right 


child's foot grow as it should” 


and allow a grown foot to relax 


into natural position and cure itsel/ 


of toot troubles 


Made For 
Men, Women, Children 


Prices from $1.35 for infants’ to 
$5.50 for men’s “specials.” Always 
the san shay year alter year 
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where to see them quick 
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tors? Find out today 
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THE SATURDAY 


bit of salad, brown bread and fruit. I ate 
slowly while my coffee cooked —ate with an 
ear toward the staircase for a sound from 
my patient above, and with an occasional 
eye toward the garden below. A late moon 
showed a brick terrace under the windows, 
and three steps lower was a formal design of 
flower-bed and path, with a small cement 
circle, evidently a pool in summer. Some- 
how the garden looked uncanny—bushes 
became figures, moving about, waving arms 
in the breeze. I was a distinct object from 
outside as I sat in my nook; and, having 
now eaten and waiting only for the coffee, 
I reached up and extinguished the light 
over my head. 

It was then, still standing, that I saw the 
hand. It was coming down the staircase 
rail, moving slowly and grasping tight. It 
was near the music room when | saw it first 
and therefore going away from me, but de- 
scending. There was something terribly 
stealthy about it. It must have been that 
quality in it which made me shrink back 
behind an oleander. a there was noth- 
ing unusual in people being about in a house 
where there was both illness and trouble, 
and yet 

At the foot of the stairs the hand, still on 
the rail, hesitated, disappeared. A moment 
later there rounded the newel post a little 
old woman dressed in black. She limped 
slightly, but for all that she came swiftly. 
Every detail is stamped on my mind. I can 
see her now, bent forward, something that 
was probably jet on her old-fashioned bon- 
net catching the faint light as she came. 
She had a quaint loose black wrap on—a 
dolman, I think they used to call them 
and hanging to her arm a shabby leather 
handbag. 

Stealthy as her movements were, they 
were extremely natural. Just inside the 
door she stopped, took off her spectacles 
and put them in a case, which she put in 
her bag, and then extracted from it another 
pair, which she put on. The bag was a 
quaint one, fastened with two straps and 
steel buckles The buckles were trouble- 
some and she was in a hurry. More than 
once she turned and looked back. 

I waited for her to see me. It was an old 
servant, of course, come to tell me I was 
wanted upstairs. I was so sure of it that I 
bent down and put out my alcohol iamp. 
When I straightened up she had passed the 
bay and was at the French door leading to 
the garden. She opened the door, went out, 
aud it noiselessly behind her, and was 
gone. I tried to see her in the garden, but 
if she went that way she was lost in the 
shadows 

Even then I was rather amused than puz- 
zled. I went over to the door and tried it. 
There was a lock on it. Unless she had a 
key she had locked herself out. 

| drank my coffee and went upstairs. My 
patient was still asleep. From Mr. March's 
room came heavy, deep breathing, telling 
that he was forgetting his anxieties, for a 
time at least. But my book—the book I 
had left on my chair in the hall —was gone! 

It seemed rather absurd. I thought I 
might have taken it with me; and I 
searched the dining room, without result. 
It was not to be found. I thought of the 
little old housekeeper, or whatever she 
was — but that was ridiculous. Besides, 
she had carried no book. She had a black 
leather handbag over her arm. She might, 
of course, have put the book— what idiocy 
was I thinking! The book was about. 
Every one has laid things down and seen 
them disappear. Sometimes they turn up 
and sometimes they do not—the fourth 
dimension perhaps. 

I met Mr. Patton the next evening as he 
had arranged. He fell into step beside me. 

‘How’s it going?” he asked. 

‘I’m learning to be a first-rate lady's 
maid,” I said, rather peevishly I am afraid. 
‘Il massage, manicure and give scalp treat- 
ments, and I’ve got a smirk from trying to 
look cheerful. The experiment is a failure, 
Mr. Patton. I’m not nursing, for there’s no 
real illness; and I’m not helping you any. 
And the dreadful decorum of the house gets 
me. If I were twenty I'd run away too. 
Nothing ever gets dusty or out of place. 
No door ever slams. When I raise a window 
for air I put in a gauze-filled frame to keep 
the dirt out!” 

“Has the mother talked at all?” 

“All the time—about herself. I’ve 
learned a little, of course. The girl has 
been moody— would not let Mr. Plummer, 
her fiancé, visit her this summer. Seemed 
to be in trouble; but confided in no one. 
The family relationships seem to have been 
all right. They adore her.” 
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“Have you seen many of the people who 
come and go about the house—intimate 
friends and relatives?” 

“Nearly all, I think.” 

**Any one who could answer the descrip- 
tion of the man she met at the station—the 
light-haired chap?’ 

I considered. 

“None, I am sure.” 

“She and her mother got along well?” 

“Tthinkso. They were always together.” 

“Is there any trace of another love 
aff air?” 

“Yes, she was engaged once before. Toa 
Mr. Wilson Page. She broke the engage- 
ment herself.” 

That interested him. He said he would 
look up Mr. Page. 

‘And don’t be impatient,” he advised me. 
We had made our circuit of the block and 
were insight of the house again. ‘‘ These are 
long cases sometimes— but the longer the 
time the more sure I am that the girl is alive. 
Murder will out; it’s self-limiting, iike a 
case of measles. But takea girl who wants to 
stay hidden, and if she’s intelligent there’s 
hardly any way to locate her. How many 
servants in the house?” 

“Seven, I believe.” 

“Keep an eye on them. If one of them is 
garrulous let her talk. They know more of 
the family than any member of it.” 

This brought to my mind the curious 
episode of the old woman, and I told him 
about it. He listened without interruption. 

“When you say old, how old?” 

“Seventy, I should say. She was 
stooped—and rather lame, but very active.” 

“You are sure you saw her? You could 
not possibly have been dozing?”’ 

“| was making coffee; I don’t custom- 
arily do that in my sleep. I think it must 
have been the cook. She is the only servant 
I have not seen. And, as to dozing, does 
anybody dream a handbag with straps and 
buckles?”’ 

He put a hand on my arm impressively. 

‘It may interest you to know,” he said, 
“that the cook is a young woman; I inter- 
viewed her myself. There is no person such 
as you describe in the house!” 

‘But why — at three in the morning 

‘Exactly,” hesaiddryly. “‘Why? That's 
for us to find out.” 

He got a careful description of the old 
woman from me, and an account of her exit 
by the French door from the dining room 
into the garden. He was excited, for him, 
and rather triumphant. 

“Now wasit a mistake to put you there?” 
he demanded. “Of course not! And the 
next thing is to find the old lady. You can 
help there. Tell your story to the family. 
Set them to wondering and guessing. They 
may place her for us at once. In this busi 
ness try direct methods whenever you can. 
They save time.” 

He left me at the corner and I went on 
alone. Just before I reached the house a 
man ran down the steps and went away 
rapidly. The parlor maid was just closing 
the door. 

ne Did that gentleman inquire for me, 
Mimi?” I asked. “I am expecting my 

brother.”” I was le arning! 

“No, miss. He asked for Miss March.’ 
Her eyes were wide and excited. “‘When I 
said she was not here he ran down the steps 
in a hurry.” 

‘My brother,” I persisted, “ 
dark. Perhaps you “ 

“He asked for Miss March,” she re 
peated. “And, anyhow, he was thin and 
lightish.””. She turned to see whether any 
of the family might overhear. ‘‘He’s been 
here before, miss,”’ she confided, lowering 
her voice—‘“‘twice, in the last week. He 
he isn’t one of Miss March's friends—I 
know that. And tonight he left this.” 

She showed me her tray on the hall table. 
There was a note on it addressed: ‘‘ Miss 
Clare March. Important.” 

‘I'll take this up to Mrs. March, Mimi,” I 
said. “‘ And if he comes again ask him in and 
call me.” 

“Call you, miss?” 

Call me,” I said quietly. ‘‘ When he ash 

for Miss March merely ask him to come in. 
Then call me. Mrs. March has requested 
me to see him. 

I took the letter and went upstairs, but I 
did not give it to Mrs. March atonce. That 
night, while I made my coffee, I steamed 
open the envelope and read the contents. 
It was on pale lavender paper and was as 
follows: 

“I implore you to see me as soon as 
posible. Come to the old place. I am up 
against it for sure. Don’t let this go any 
longer! It’s life or death with me!” 


is short and 
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Indestructo Travelers regard 
travel from a somewhat differ- 
ent viewpoint than their less 
fortunate companions. 

They experience no doubts or misgiv- 
ings as to the reliability of their baggage 
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Consequently the jars and jolts that 


your baggage receives mean nothing 


to vou 
\ vy that we promised 
new tr b t tl na} 
\ kK vt t we t ikea nt 
lt k to st that ig 
Made all st m $15 to $10 
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’ 

ade a careiul copy o! the note, even 
to the misspelled word, and sealed it again. 
Mr. March was out that night—a girl had 
peen found in a hospital He was always 
following some such forlorn hope, return- 


le grayer. 
y exacting that 


WIth a cry 


ing each time a little 

Mrs March was unust 
morning. 
and | 


couch at 


rs tt 
saqade ait 


She wakened at dawn 
went to her. 
the 


I was sleeping on the 
foot of the bed. 


terrif 
errii 


she Was sit- 


In the gray 


She 
z one 


ng up, daawr 
wailed that Clare needed her, was ca 


for her. She had heard | 





1} noe 
LINng 
1 her distincti 

' 
areams 


, 
Surely you do not believe 


replied. 


you think, 


dreams perhaps,” she 
— 


was still pallid. *‘ But don’t 








Miss Adams, that people hear things ir 
eep that waki! ears do not catch? You 
ow what I mea It’s subconscious, or 
mmethir , 

It’s subnorma I commented nd 
yught her bac to eart! tr 1 cu ol 

t tea 
That morning I gave Mr. March the 
note. We w t breakfast and Mr. 

Plummer had dropped in, as he usually did, 

on his way to his downtown office. Mr 

March read it without comment and passed 

it to the other mar was younger, less 


posed 





olor. 


I saw him cl} 


“Who brought this he 





demanded 


“Mimi got it. It was left by a thin, 
fair-haired young man.” , 

They called Mimi, but she knew no more 
than I had told them, except for one fact 
She said the man had tried to push by her 


nto the house and that he had insisted that 


Miss March was at home. They sent the 
girl out. They seemed to have no scruple 
hbout talking before me 
‘It is mystifying enough,”’ Mr. Plummer 
aid Patton ought to see it But it 
vesnt ne muct Whoever wrote that 





otnx 10 that Clare was 


and tair-! 


aired 











March. “That's what Patton ‘ 
out the mal at the fri mad statio 
Patton is fool! 

I ithered that tl! of the fair- 
naired man was extre distasteful to 
nin He was almost s 

We were sitting at iall breakfast 
table in the Day. I thought it a good time 


t pout the littie old womar 


I may have had 


oO speak a 


ingering doub to 


as 





ght to be where I had seen her was dis- 

pelled by their manner. They were ab 
stracted at first, the interested, then 
stounded 


Mr. 


rouse 


“But, my dear 
March exclaimed, *‘ wt 
the | 
ours before telling us? 

‘It would be 


seen her in order to understand 


young woman 
did you 


And why did you wait for thirty 


not 
ouse? 
necessary tor vou to have 
It never 
she was not a member 


curred to me that 


of the household she was so respectable. 


Or ly now, when I haveseen all the servants, 


1 begin to realize she went out through 
that door.” 

Is anything missing?’’ Mr. Plummer 
asked ‘Mrs. March’s jewels?’ 

Still in the safe-deposit vault. We have 


had no he 
Nevertheless a search of the 
made that 


Under Mrs 


art to think ol 
house Was 
was 


missing 


aay. 


March's fi 


ing 


ished directions, as 


she sat up in bed, I went round with great 
bunches of keys, verifying lists, looking up 
ices, locating furs. Such jewelry as she 


nad abou 


As for the old lady with 


t was Sale 


the jet or ner 






bonnet, with the dolman and the buckled 
handbag—none of the family had ever 
known such a persor She answered no de- 
ription, fitted into no place. Family and 
nts alike disclaimed her. 

jfe has a curious way of picking up 
hreads and dropping them. The romantic 
oung man with the blond hair, the little 
old lady with the limp, came and went; 
and for two weeks there was nothing more. 


l March remained missing Mrs. 
March spoke of her in the past tense. Mr. 
Plummer grew thinner ar took to coming 
nto Mrs. March’s roon 


stretches without speec! 


Clare 





ind sitting for long 
, his hands hanging 
listlessly between his knees. 


I had my first real talk with Mr. I 





>} 
hun 


invalid 


mer late one afternoon while the 
ozed he r H rood-looking 
dozed in her chair. He was a good-looking 
man, something over thirty 
s it t¢ 


and aiready 


growing gray de had 1r some time 
apparently busy with his own thoughts 

in reality watching me as I put away Mrs. 
March’s various pretty was 
always littered—ribbon bows, a nail file, a 


magazine, letters. 


trifles—she 





‘Do 


movement 


you never 
”? he 


“Frequently, 


Inake an unnece 


asked at last 


I'm 


alraia 


*Must you put all those tl y 
Or will you sit down and tall ‘ 


minutes: 

I sat down near him. Mrs. Mar 
sound asleep. 

‘Do you want me to sit down and tall 


or to sit down and listen 


“To listen, 


and to answer some que 
Just a minute.”” He went quiet he 
dressii g table, returning with the 
graph of Clare that stood there 
‘You nurses know a lot about pe 
re said, ~ That's your b ISINESS Yo ire 
psychologist even if you don’t realize 
I've watched you wit! Mrs. Marcel N 
what do you read in that picture?” 
‘It is a lovely face,” I replied, do 
best, but feeling utterly inade late 


Womanlike, I d ire Say I was anxiou 


th thing 


é ing 


nt face 


he wanted to hea 


I shor 










and temperament 

‘What about the eyes?’ 

"=e are well a thatsago . 
though cows are wa arer they! 
They are very < ind hone ) 
Really Mr. Plumr 

“Here is a later picture, taken this 


l l 
mer. Now, what do you se¢ 
I was puzzled and ur 


“ } , 
She looks older. 


comfortable 
more seriou 
+} * 


“Look at 


e eyes 


Well, there was a difference. I co 
say where it lay. The effect was cur 
In the early picture she was looking at the 


camera, and the eyes were limpid and cle 
In the picture he took from his pocket! 
she gazed into the camera also; but there 
was a sort of elusiveness about the eyes 


It gave me a strange feeling of indirectnes 





evasion —I hardly know what. They might 
! ave been the eves ol a womay’»r AT >? 
ived hard and suffered And yet this ¢ 
of twenty had hardly lived as yet It 


iimost a tragic lace. have sec the sar 
rooping lines in eye cases, where é 
faulty and seeing ar What was tl 

astigmatism or evasion? 


‘You see it, don’t 


Pan 
efiort 
ther 


Miss Ada 


she has had some reai trouble to make 
ange of that sort. I-—I thought she w: 
happy in our engagement but as | 0} 


back there are things 

Mrs. March stirred and opened her eve 

“I hate to waken,”’ 
“It is only when I am asleep that | car 
, and even then I dream. ov 
please, Walter; Miss Adams is going to t 
the vibrator.” 

That afternoon at Mr 
Patton called me over the teleph one tor the 
first time. 

‘I think we have something ne 
‘When you go out for your walk tor 
There 
at the corner and I shall be inside 

“At what time?” 

‘Seven-thirty.”’ 

“Will an hour be enoug! 

‘Ask for two hour 


she said querul 






Gro out 


0 cloc} 


five 





dress for the street Will be a taxical 
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Mrs. March was rather peevisn abouttr 
going out. 

*] dare say you need air,”’ she said, “*t 
you could get it by opening a window And 
what about my hot milk? 

‘I'll ask Hortense to sit with you and she 
will heat the milk. I do not need air 
course. But I dao need some exercise 

She let me go grudgingly. Mr. Patt 
would not tell me where we were going, bu 
insisted on talking of indifferent things As 
it turned out we were headed for a police 
station; and at last he voiced his errand 

“We are going to show vou a lot of } 
bags,” he said. A woman pickpocket 1 
brought in here yesterday with four 
por ket under a skirt. I was looking over 
them today and it occurred to me that you 
might recognize one of them.” 

Mine! l hope you send her ur 
year!” 

‘Not yours. And do not imp 
conclusions; it is fatal in this es 

1 knew the bag at once w l saw it 





no other bag in the city ol that size 
had two straps fastened with steel b 
The handles of two of the other bags hac 
been cut off, but the heavy leather handle 
of this one was entire. 

“This is the one you mean, of course 
Yes, it looks like the one the 
ried; but there 
foreign, isn’t it?” 

“What was she doing that night wher 
you noticed the bag?”’ 

“She opened it and put in a pair 


spectacles In a case. 


Surely 
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Old iad 


may be others I 





N 1913 the Indian went through every kind 
be for a motorcycle. 
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possibly devised 
demanded the Indian 
the thing the Indian master 
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Indian was a mountain 
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| INDIAN power, speed and durability are known factors 


i onstrated often—they are relied upon often—they win, almost invariably! 
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The INDIAN is continually in competition throughout the world—contin 
ually being put to test—and because of its repeated success, under all com 
petitive conditions, its riders use it with the absolute confidence so essential 
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The Energizer of Business 


N a metropolitan power- 

house there must be 
generators large enough to 
furnish millions of lights 
and provide electrical cur- 
rent for thousands of cars 
and factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
ergized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 
“exciter. 


This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 


the coils of the generator 
brings the whole mecha- 
nism into life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
cies of business and in- 
dustry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere to 
energize our intricate social 
and business mechanism. 


United for universal 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum efficiency 
to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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EVENING POST 


He unfastened the bag and emptied on to 
atable a tin spectacle case, as quaint as 
the bag; two keys, one for a patent lock, the 
other an ordinary house key. Last of all 
he drew from a pocket inside the bag a 
soiled and creased lavender envelope, 
stamped and ready for mailing. It was ad- 
dressed with pencil to Mrs. March and had 
been opened. Mr. Patton drew out the 
communication inside and watched me as 
I read it. It was hardly decipherable and 

was written ona piece of wrapping paper 

“Am all right. Clare. 

I stared at it. 

“Interesting, isn’t it?’’ commented Mr. 
Patton. ‘Did she write it or didn’t she? 
If she’s all right why isn’t she home? Why 
do all our little communications arrive in 
lavender envelopes? Who's the old lady? 
What was she doing in the house that 
night? What's the answer?” 

“That's the key to the garden door,” 
I said dully. 

Iv 
HE doctor made a late call that night 
and dismissed Mrs. March as a patient. 
"Ts drop i in now and then to learn what 
the news is,” he said as he prepared to leave. 
“You don’t need me professionally. Just 
keep cheerful. It will all come out right.” 

I followed him into the hall. It seemed to 
me that, if any one knew the inside his- 
tory I had failed to secure, it was he. And 
up to that time I had failed with him. 

“T hope you will stay on, Miss Adams. 
I am leaving her in your hands—remember, 
no drugs so long as she is normal; at any 
symptoms of nervousness again, start them 
early.” 

“Tt’s a trying case,” I said slowly. “It 
takes it out of me, doctor. She asks me 
for theories, and—of course I didn’t know 
the girl or her life—I cannot give her what 
she wants.” 

He hesitated. We were in the lower hall 
by that time. 

** Just what does she want?” 

* Encouragement.” 

‘That Clare is living, of course. Well, 
tell her this the next time she is down. It is 
true enough. Tell her Clare was unhappy 
in her engagement and that I believe there 
is another man; that she has eloped with 
him; and that her message to the family 
has miscarried.” 

“Wilson Page?” 

Heeyed me. For the first time it occurred 
to me that he suspected my business in the 
house and that he was giving me informa- 
tion that ethically he would have refused. 

“No; a blond fellow, rather thin. I have 
seen her meeting him in the park, and once I 
believe she met him in my reception room.” 

He seemed to regret this information the 
moment I had it and left immediately. 

That night, after I had rubbed Mrs. 
March with cocoanut oil, used the vibrator, 
given her hot milk and read her finally to 
sleep, I slipped into my room and sat down 
by the window. The autumn garden lay 
beneath, with no moon to bring out its 
geometrical desolation. And there, elbows 
on the sill, the chill air blowing about me, I 
tried to piece together the scraps | held 
the little old lady; the blond man and his 
frantic note; the letter in the buckled bag. 


| And again i recalled the conversation Mr. 


Patton and I had in the ta 
back that evening. 

**She’s alive,” he had said; “and she is in 
the city—if that note is hers, and I think it 
is. I'll show it to the father and the other 
chap in the morning. Then she is in hiding. 
Why?” 

I lay down on a couch at the foot of 
Mrs. March’s bed, but did not get to sleep, 
for some reason. The slightest movement 
of my patient found me wide-eyed and 
alert. Small sounds were exaggerated. A 
regular footstep that seemed to ascend the 
stairs for hours turned out to be a drip from 
a bathroom tap. The slow chiming of the 
hall clock set me crazy. 

At two o’clock I got up and went down- 
stairs. In the waitress’ pantry, off the din- 
ing room, there were beef cubes. It seemed 
tome that if I drank acup of bouillon I might 
sleep. As usual the light was burning in the 
lower hall. The dining room was dark 
I no longer required a night supper—and 
the little table in the bay window was bare. 
A street light beyond the garden showed 
the window and the longer rectangle of the 
garden door. | was not nervous. 


icab on our way 


January /0, 1914 


I made my way through the unlighted 
dining room to the pantry, a small room, 
painted white, with a butler’s slide to the 
basement kitchen, and a small white glass- 
and-silver refrigerator built in the wall, 
where the waitress kept the dining-room 
butter and cream. The electric light was 
out of order there; I pressed the switch, 
but there was no answering flood of light. 
I had matches with me for the alcohol lamp, 
however, and found my capsules easily. 
Thus I was still in darkness when I opened 
the swinging door into the dining room. 

Some one was trying the lock of the 
garden door! I do not mind saying I was 
terrified. The door was glass. To cross the 
room to the lighted hal! would throw my 
whole figure into relief. I shrank back, 
breathing with difficulty, into my corner 
Beyond the thin casement cloth of the door 
I could see a moving shadow. 

The lock did not give. It seemed to me, 
all at once, that I knew the silhouette 
that here again was the little old lady, but 
now without her key. My heart ceased 
pounding; I was able to think, to calculate. 
I wondered whether she would break the 
glass. I planned to let her get in if she 
could and then to cut off her retreat by ad- 
vancing on her from behind. I was very 
ealm by that time—rather exalted, I dare 
say, at my own bravery. I put the packet 
of beef cubes into my pocket in order to 
have both hands free. 

I do not know just when I realized that it 
was not the little old lady —-I believe it was 
after one of the penes had been broken and 
had fallen with a suit crash on to the rug in- 
side. The figure straightened; it was much 
taller than I had expected. I recall my heart 
almost stopping and then racing on at a 
mad pace; I saw what I knew was a hand 
put through the opening; I heard the lock 
turn and the cautious opening of the door. 
The intruder was in the room with me. 

Panic possessed me then. I turned wildly 
and threw myself headlong against the 
swinging pantry door. It was madness, of 
course. There was no exit from the little 
room, no way to fasten the door. I was in 
a cul-de-sac and in the black dark. I be- 
lieve I opened a drawer and got acake knife; 
at least, eons after, I found myself clutch- 
ing one. I do not remember how I got it. 

Theswinging door remained undisturbed. 
When I could hear—above the pounding 
in my ears—-there was no sound anywhere 
except the hall clock’s slow chiming. 

Many things I have never recalled clearly 
about that hideous night. I do not know, 
for instance, how long I stood at bay in the 
pantry; or how my courage rose from my 
knees, which ceased trembling, to my spinal 
cord, to my pulse, which went down from 
about a hundred and eighty, thin and 
stringy, to what I judged was almost nor- 
mal, still irregular, but stronger. When my 
courage reached my brain, which was in 
perhaps fifteen minutes, though I would 
have sworn it was daylight by that time and 
I had stood there most of the night, I put 
my ear against the door and listened. Ther« 
was no sound. 

The instinct of my training asserted 
itself. Whatever was happening, my pa 
tient must not be alone. I must get up to 
the sick-room. In a few moments it was ar 
obsession. I must get back. My sense of 
duty was stronger than my terror. 

I made the break at last, opening the 
door an inch or so. The room was quiet. 
With infinite caution I pushed the door 
farther open. I could see the room, solidly 
handsome, rather heavy, empty! I made 
my first few steps of progress with deliber- 
ate slowness. I knew that if I ran panic 
would follow at my heels. I dared not look 
over my shoulder. Even the lighted hall 
brought small comfort, with the dark rooms 
opening off from it, sheltering I knew not 
what; but I reached the foot of the stairs in 
safety. There I stopped. 

A woman, dressed in rags, lay huddled at 
the foot of the steps in a faint. She lay face 
down. Even when I had turned her over and 
had recognized the features of the photo- 
graphs in the house, I was still incredulous. 
Nevertheless it was true. Bruised and torn, 
clad in rags, gaunt to the point of emacia- 
tion, Clare March had come home again. 

It was the end of one mystery—the 
beginning of another. 


TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Continued from Page 11 


a fellow who was crossing a field in the night. 
Naturally I fell over backward for a few 
minutes. It was just another one of those 
devilish freak that can happen in 
American politics when the real manage- 
ment isn’t keeping a sharp lookout. It's 
like one of those weather that 
bureau can’t ant He won't 
make any more trouble, will he?” 
“Oh, no. The county, you know, woke 
ip and indorsed me for my 
committee 


flukes 





irebDackKs 


the cipate. 


old pla “e on the 
ing tor it. 


into the traces 


without my 





even as 
ive got our county back 


igain. 


As the little throng of committeemen 
trudged down the corridor men lagged 
behind—men dropped out—men halted 
they exchanged significant glances. They 
vere men of distinctly urban type. They 


had found themselves glan« 


each otner at 


ing covertly at 
Honorable Harry’s 
Their 
ff on 
now 


ring the 





optimistic harangue on prospects. 
more plainly attired fellows marched 
the heels of the Honorable Harry, 


absorbed in his diatribe He led away the 
the « ty loons } 


country sheep; 
other, 


room. TI ey close d the door and were silent 


nudging each 
soft-foote e committee 
lor some time. 

‘Well,’ 


time, “so 


ventured one ot them alter a 
iOng as we re 
may as weil say something 
More silence. They tested each 
Out as Dest the) t 
“T'll sa ther: “*] 


don't believe the Democrats can cart 


could 
this entured ar 
State in the September election ia 
Then there was a long silence. During 
this one of the committeemen t 
and 
the door, opened it and 
He closed the door and came 

“What's the good of sparring, gents? 
We've trained together before.” 

‘I’m going to take a chance, 
declared another fat gentleman. ‘‘ Down go 
my cards—face up. Let im to run 

the ts to.”’ He jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder in the directior 

en by Chairman Lang. “Pink te: 


the lattes 
sieekest In the company tiptoed oO 
ked without. 
back. 


for one,” 


illow | 


way he wants 





conce 








, 
lf Harry I g 1s ielt th a free hand 

to manage t Ss car you need 

vorry about his electing congressmen or 


anybody else 
‘We did 


Old Whiskers and his ideas of running a 


a good job ¥ 


campaign,” said another. All were muster 
ing courage. “It would have been just like 
that old cuss to pitch in and carry this 
State.” 

“And give us bunch of Democrat 


congressmen to yur Federal patron 

» plums.”’ 
The a 

to the big table and stood lear 

their noses close 
“What's the 


that we're on this comn 


ag 
age 





med and they all came 





ing over it, 
together 

good of being foolish, now 
tee and have got 
i days? 
would 
can do 


our first chance nee Clevel: 
We don’t know what 
do for us; but we 
for ourse! ¢ 
“Then 
“We'll 





T 
a congressman 


do Know what we 


rass bands.” 





at a ge ntleman’s cam- 
paign of who suggested it 
grinned. “Old Tantrybogus would have 
been old-fashioned enough to change the 
funds into two-dollar bills and carry the 
state.” 


After the gentleman or duty had 
reconnoitered through the crack of the door 
the patriots filtered out and away. 

The state went solidly Republican. How- 

ver, some of Chairman 
were wonderful t 
Rockham County backslid. 

Chairman Lang did not publish the letter 
the chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee sent him. He tore it up and 
poked it deep down in the litter of his 
generous wastepaper basket—and his face 
was very red. 

“IT don’t want to rub it in, Harry,” said 
the Honorable Baldwin Dorr, defeated for 
the second time; “but you can’t blame me 
for feeling mighty They'll never 
nominate me again; I’m done—and this is 
a Democratic year too. You have queered 
yourself all up and down the line with your 
advance estimates— it’s turned into a reg- 
ular joke! And the boys are good and mad 


picket 








Lang’s receptions 


Eve n 


} 
social successes. 





sore 





about the way the money was all fooled 
away on folderols.”’ 

‘It was an awful uphill fight, Baldy 
quavered the state chairman. 

But, great Josephus, they gave you all 
the steam you asked for and the wheels 
went round fast enough!” 

**Maybe so; but she had a slippery rail 
under her-—and I'd like to know what 
kind of old slimed it!’’ mourned 
the Honorable Harry Alvah Lang—a r 
mark which indicated that Chairman Lang 
occupying a pedestal, with the lightnings of 
politics playing round his head, did not 
possess an older and shrewder politician's 
knowledge as to what humble ground-wires 
can do in extracting the pep from political 
fulminations. 

Ossian Frye, on the morning after the 
read the newspapers, crum 
pled them in his hand, and used them for 
a swab to wipe the mud off his boots 

““Now that Lang, son of Thomas, has 
got chief credit for putting his party in a 
hole and is getting kicked for doing it, I'] 
go stand by the mouth of the hole,”’ he 
mused ; i 


snails 





state elect 10Nn, 


“1 can make it worth while 


Iv 


HE state committee met 

paign for the 
the tag-ends of the 
accounts. 

When they were well settled about the 
long table in Suite Ten of the Phenix Hotel 
the Honorable Ossian Frye walked in. He 
had not shown himself in the state capital 
until that moment. There were twenty-one 
chairs at the table. He sauntered to the 
empty one and sat down on it. Profound 
silence greeted him. They stared at him 
some furtively, most of them appreher 
sively; there is much in picking the time 
and the method of an arrival. 

Even Chairman Harry Alvah Lang was 
momentarily deprived of speech and action 
by the manner of that entrance. He shifted 
his gaze from old Ossian’s impassive face 
to the big hand that lay sprawled on the 
table—and in spite of himself the Honor 
able Harry stared longest at the hand that 
had once made a forceps of index and mid 
die fingers and had plucked him by his 
but finally he managed to put a thin 
shell of bravado over the sorely raw 
on his courage. 

“This is an executive session, sir,”” he 


alter the cam 


purpose Ol tucking uj} 
Democratic expense 


nose; 


Said 


“Exactly,” remarked Ossian Frye. He 
clutched the outside of his coat with 
hand and dove the other into the breast 
pocket. He produced papers. He arranged 
them in his clutch as a player arranges his 
cards. “‘I have here a proxy from Dr 
Simeon Estes to serve for him as state 
mitteeman at this meeting. I have hi 
resignation trom the state committee, to be 
acted on as soon as the meeting can attend 
to it. I have an indorsement of 
from the county committee of Rockham as 
state committeeman to succeed Estes.’ 

“This committee reserves the right to 
fill vacancies according to its own choice,” 
stated Chairman Lang. 

“T have a record of the meeting at which 
you accepted Estes in my 
he was backed by the indorsement of the 
Rockham County Committee. I have your 
own public declaration that, in the interests 
of party harmony and to register the will 
of the people, this state committee would 
pursue the same course in regard to other 
Vacancies it pursued in the case of 
You will remember that you 
instead of Ben Cobb.” 

‘You can’t come in here and dictate our 
business to us.” 

**T don’t need to—the business is cut out 
for you. Proceed—or I'll help you explain 
to the Democratic voters in this state why 
you break a precedent that you have es 
tablished and declared for!’’ He tossed the 
papers on thetable. “‘ There are my cards 
five of "em. You can’t beat a royal straight 
flush.” 

The chairman sought with his eyes the 
support of his confréres. They were staring 
at the papers on the table. 

“To avoid delay, I will act during this 
meeting on the Estes proxy,” stated Frye 
‘You can attend to my regular electior 
before the meeting adjourns.” 

“I want to tell you that Doctor Estes 


one 


com- 


mysell 


plac e because 


Estes 


took Este 


didn’t mean to resign—didn’t want to 
resign. I’m in his confidence,’ stormed the 
chairman. “‘ You don’t dare to tell me the 
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There’s a 
your 


truth about this resignation! 
rotten condition of affairs down 
county.” 

“That’s right,” acknowledged old Ossian 
with serenity. “‘Estes showed the same 
general inefficiency that has been shown by 





the rest of this state committee. He let 
Rockham backslide after I had made it 
Democratic. The boys simply called 


round and told him to get eut. He resigne ‘d. 
They didn’t have to assault him or apply 
fire to the soles of his feet. 

The Honorable Harry rose, 
trembling. 

‘This may look all right on the outside, 
gentlemen; but I declare to you this affair 
isn’t politics. This man has it in for me 
personally. He pursued my honorable 
father. He insulted my father in a state 
eonvention. This infernal-old ogre is here 
now to make trouble for 


me. It’s all a 
personal matter 


livid and 


Gentlemen, stand behind 

me and keep out of this committee a person 

with whom no man who respects himself 
can associate!” 

Old Ossian drummed a rum-a-tum on the 
table with his gaunt fingers and seemed to 
be in no manner discomposed. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Chairman,” broke in 
one of the committeemen; “but if this 
is wholly a personal matter it’d better be 
settled outside our committee room. We're 
here to do business. I move we proceed to 
business.”’ 

*Business!"’ was the chorus from others. 

“We can’t go to work and break the prec- 
edent we have established,” added Frye’s 
advocate, “the first time we're called on 
to fill a vacancy.” 

“As a man fresh from the ranks, allow 
me to suggest that this committee is in bad 
enough with the boys as it remarked 
old Ossian. “After the way you let this 
state slip to the Republicans, nobody seems 
to have any confidence in you. Chairman 
Lang, you'd better take your sitting again. 
You'll find me mighty peaceable. Here, 
among good Democrats, I apologize for 
anything I may have done in the past that 
you didn’t like. You can’t ask for anything 
squarer’n that.”’ 

A mumble of voices indorsed that senti- 
ment. The patriarch stretched his legs 
under the table, rammed his hands deep 
into his trousers pockets and took an easy 
attitude, as one who has decided to stay. 

‘The higher you heave a rotten pumpkin 
into the’ = Lang, son of Thomas,” he sug- 
gested, he further the gurry will splash 
when it lights and there's no telling who 
will get daubed.” 

The chairman sat down and the members 
of the committee exchanged glances that 
contained much unspoken eloquence. For 
half an hour old Ossian sat deep in his chair, 
his eyes on the ceiling, offering no word. 
The business related to the indorsement of 
various expense claims connected with the 
campaign just concluded. 

Mr. Frye did not seem to be especially 
interested in affairs with which he had not 
been directly connected. He still kept his 
eyes on the ceiling when, after routine busi- 
ness had been concluded, the members of 
the state committee began enthusiastically 
to canvass the national prospects in the 
November election. There was a unanimous 
| belief that the Democrats would elect their 
president. 

At last some of the men began to finger 
their watches and exhibit signs of that un- 
rest which provokes the suggestion of ad- 
journment. Frye gazed upward over the 
roof of the porch he had erected in front of 
his face with his fingers. 

‘If there’s no other business a motion to 
adjourn , 

The voice of old Ossian broke in on Chair- 
man Lang’s parliamentary formula 

‘I'm glad to hear so much optimism ex- 
pressed in Democratic Mr. Chair 
man and gentlemen. I believe that way, 
myself. All signs point that way. We're 
going to win a national election. I suppose 
the members of this committee realize what 
kind of a position they’re going to be in if 
the country goes Democratic. A case of 
lucky defeat in September, eh?” 

The members swapped glances 
more. 

“Seeing that the state’s congressional 
delegation is still entirely Republican, it is 
a safe bet that the Federal patronage will be 
distributed through the state committee 
divided according to the state committee's 
indorsement. Makes us quite some fellows, 
hey? 


is,” 


circles, 


some 


That seems to be about the only way 
for the Administration to get in touch with 
the state—through us,” acknowledged a 





January 10, 1914 


the 


committeeman. “That was the way 
Cleveland Administration did it.” 

‘I remember how it was done, perfectly,” 
drawled old Ossian. ‘‘ It was done good and 
proper. Thechairman of the state commit- 
tee picked the United States marshalship 
for his; the secretary got the biggest cus- 
toms collectorship; the treasurer raked in 
the district attorneyship; and the other 
eighteen tock all the other ships—and then 
the Democratic party sailed up Salt River, 
and has been there ever since 1n this state! 
Being a good Democrat and a patriot, I 
don’t want to see my party make another 





excursion of that kind. I don’t reckon the 
boys want to see that trick tried over again.”’ 
‘I think that a man who has set his 


shoulder to the wheel and has put in his 
time and effort for the party ought to be 
considered when the offices are } 
stated one of the committeemen. 


assed,” 


The patriarch snapped his head round 
and shifted his gaze to the face of this 
speaker with a movement so swift that it 


was startling. 
“What office are you after?” Fr 
jabbed the sentence into the man. 


ye fairly 





‘I’m going to be a candidate for post- 
master in my city. 

‘You mean you are a candidate!” 

‘There isn’t any hurry about announc- 
ing it—the other man has six months yet 


to serve.’ 


‘Better consi nnounced,” advised 


i Ossian shar 


old 


ply . “The boys don't like 

to see politic s played with a buried card.” 
‘Well, then I will announce it—now. 
There ain’t any crime in being a candidate 


for office.’ 
“Certainly not 

I see you've 

Write out 

ate committee!”’ 

The committeeman sat 


| He did 


ld Ossian. 


and ambi- 
il behind your 


from the 


shows energy 
gota penc 
your resignation 
ar d glared 
up for the 


back 
0 not reach 
rtod th wl 
iw to do with what 
inother member. 


Ci. 
‘This hasn't 
here for.”’ 


n to 


patriare 


ythi 
proteste 
adjourr 
h rested his 
table, leaned far over and 
finger at the objector. 
‘What office do you want?” 
*That’s my own business.’ 
‘It is also the bus 
the Democrati I 
Understan you « 


for 





ve're 
A m 
The 


otio is 


elbow the 


aimed a 


on 


long 


rank and 
this state 


ness of the 
rty in 
be a candidate 
at looks good to you, 
n this committee while 


a 
an 
any ol but 
you can’ 
you're ( 
‘Why ! 
‘Becau 
and I'll 
worked 
tay on this con 
from the ins : 
‘Gentlemen, I told 


the 





andid 
it? 








of ‘Y 


¢ 
} 
ur 


ou scratch 






my 
is not going to 
You can’t 
pull the wires 


back 


be in 


imittee 


is state. 
and 
you would 


ner 


appen moment this infernal 
Lang 
Frye stood 


cTacKk 


tabaga 





had broken out 
up and drove 


of his big fi 


again. 
down on the 
table a arly split 
a board. 4 


“Hold on! 


St that ne 


The name-calling business is 








further down on the docket of the day’s 
business. No buried cards, i say! I lay 
my hand on the table right now lace up 
I’m on this committee fairly and squarely. 
I'm here according to the precedent you 
yourseives have set. Turn me down and 
I'll expose you to the boys! That's my big 
club ! I'm not a candidate, myself, for any 
office that pays a salary. I shall not be 
Any man who is a « andidate for such an 





or wh 0 proposes to I be 


i must resign 
The Federal patron: 


*s' 





ge is going through this 
committee, and we want no interested 
judges on our bench here. If a man tries 
to stick I'll Bw. apes him to the boys! You 
know just what will happen te any candi- 
date who is exposed—in the way I can put 
the thing—as being up at the trough, with 
both feetin. Bodwell, you have announced 
yourself. Write your resignation— now! 


acted on at the 
the vacanc) the: 
After having th 


on we'll be able to h: 


It can be 
We'll fill 
precedent t 
practice 
others very nicely.’ 

‘I won't stand for all tl is I won't 
allow you to run this committee! * shouted 
the furious chairman. “This committee 
has earned offices.”’ 

**I'm not trying to run it. 
on behalf of the boys. 


next meeting. 

according to 
first 
indle 


case to 


all the 


I’m only here 
They ask for a clear 


field and no favors. If this committee 
doesn’t run itself—and run itself with 
Democratic decency Judas, I'll open 


up the inside to the boys—and then the 
boys will run it! That’sall! Now adjourn 
that is, after Bodwell writes his resignation.” 








Old Ossian sat down and stretched his 


legs under the table. 
‘It ain’t bad advice, just the same,” 
acknowledged one of the committee pla- 


catingly. 

*“There’s no need of advising the devil 
how to build a bonfire—it’s only necessary 
to call his attention to the fact that one is 
needed,”’ said old Ossian. He was watching 
a sullen man write something with a stubby 
leadpencil. 


Then the meeting adjourned. Frye 
walked away as he had come—alone. 
“The rest of it is more or less self- 


acting—with a little now and then, 


he informed himself. 


push 


Vv 
OR two days State Chairman Harry 
Alvah Lang had been running his legs 

off round the city of Washington. Trium- 

hant Democracy had ascended its throne 
in the National Capital and seemed really 
too busy in those brisk March days to 
lend an ear to Chairman Lang’s 
He did manage to get at a few men on the 
outer fringes of officialdom, for he was the 
son of General Thomas Lang, even though 
considerably discredited the autumn before 
as a state leader; and he had a hair-raising 
to tell. 

And at last, sponsored by 
a semipull, he 
real member of the new C 
ber was well down in the list 
gentlemen and could assist only as an ave- 
nue for further | and the button- 
holing was in the lobby of a big hotel— but 


Chairman Lang was desperately 
ge 


story. 


story 
a person with 
buttonhole 

The mem- 
of those potent 


was able to 


ibinet. 





yrogress 


trying to 
t his toe in a crack of the official door. 

In order to appointment for 
the morrow in more advantageous 
roundings, Chairman Lang blurted some o 
his hair-raising tale. 

“Itisn’t altogether that he has disrupted 
our well-organized state committee—forc- 
ing off more than half of the good men who 
have put their shoulders to the wheel for 
years but he 


Insure ar 
sur- 


f 


»is absolutely impossible from 


a persor al standpoir t He looks worse 
than a caveman; has the manners of a 
Texas steer; wears clothes that would dis- 


grace a poorfarm—the most obnoxious, 
sulting, raw a reprobate that ever 
stabbed his mouth with a caseknife! He's 


kill our party—unless he can be 


ral patron: 


going to 
eliminated when Fede 
state is considered.” 

Now Chairman Lang was arriving at the 
real meat of his errand and he started to 
impetuously 


age for our 


elucidate 

‘I'll look into this matter with you to- 
’ consented the ( member, 
interrupting. “‘ Really, | should say such a 


person does not belong in modern Democ- 


morrow ‘abinet 





racy. Suppose we let the matter rest for 


now. I see Senator Durkett headed this 
way, with a gentleman.” 
Chairman Lang stepped on one side, 


sopping perspiration from his flushed face. 
Senator Durkett was a venerable reli 

“Mr said he, “I want to 
present a man you'll be glad to know—ex- 
Congressman Ossian Frye He named 
Frye’s state. “‘He was in the House with 
me in the good old days—he has just been 
elected national committeeman from his 
state—and I don’t to say that he’s 
i fine old type ol Jacksonian Democrac y 

The Honorable Harry Alvah Lang Stag- 
gered and gasped He stared first at the 
shining silk hat that came off in salute as 
the honorable secretary exter ded a cordial 
hand. He saw the silver hair that topped a 
towering form at which bystanders glanced, 
scenting a real personality, striving to 
recognize a celebrity—there are men who 
masterfully draw the eyes of a throng. 

He saw a close-cropped beard and mus- 
trimmed with the statesman cut 
Down over an immaculate frock coat to the 
tips otf polished shoes went the amazed eyes 
of Harry Alvah Lang. 

“Especially well met,” said the secretary. 
‘Here is the chairman of your state com- 
mittee, General Frye.’’ Somehow the secre- 
tary seemed unable to address without a 
title this distinguished figure who loomed 
above all their heads. 

The state chairman had been too impet- 
uous in hisspeech to give to the secretary the 
name of the ogre he had been describing 
and the secretary certainly saw no ogre here. 

“Yes; one of our promising young men,” 

tated ex-Congressman Frye, with a bland 
smile and a patronizing nod for Lang. “We 
are trying to combine the enthusiasm of 
youth with the brains of age ” 


secretary 





need 


tache, 


In our state. 


“A combination that spells ascendency 
for Democracy!” 


cried the secretary 
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heartily. “If you have it working smoothly 
can’t you come round and tell me 
details? I'll send a message Ol instruction 
to other states.” 

“I’ve arranged an appointment for my 
old friend Frye with the President for to- 
morrow forenoon,”’ explained the senator 
‘We'll be down to see you in the af 
Mr. Secretary. Now that you're safe in 
your hotel, Ossian, I'll toddle along home 
Tomorrow!” 

After the adieus the Honorable Ossia 
Frye slipped his hand into the hook of the 
Honorab le Harry Alvah Lang’s limp arn 
and drew him aside. As they 
patr iarch talked. 

‘You see, son of Thomas, now that I'n 
the national committeeman for our state 
I thought I'd dress the part It’s simply a 
matter of mere make-up—like any actor 
has nothing whatever to do with brains 
\ few the barber; some 
change to the tailor: and 
polishing shoes while the barber is working 
Only a > tty matter of dressing the part 

But you national committee 
gasped Chairman La ng, not yet recovered 
from awe of this lordly gentleman who was 
teaming him to a chair. 

‘I said national committee. Sit 
lL used my brains, Thomas. Used 
"em before I bothered to think of tl 
make-up. I’r 


aad » TT) 
understand 


some 


ternoon, 





} 
pennies to loose 


a boy can be 





said - 


dow: 
son of 
Is mere 


this to please you 


n not doing 








is get-up is merely for local 
consumption i Washington 
outa liar. You see, I knew what you'd say 
when you got up here. You don't forget 
do you, that I was in Congress once and 
know how to dress a part 

‘National committee! 

‘Oh, as fast as I made those city chap 


to make you 


who were candidates for office 
committee, there 
there? You ought to know—you 
all the 
You see, 


resigt 
the state were vacal 
weren't 
presided 
new men. 
a cigar?”’ 

Lang shook his head, and the patriar« 
lighted up and stretched out his legs 
beaming benignantly up into the radiance 
of a mammoth chandelier. 

You see, I sin ply drop ped word round 
the country districts to cour ty committee 
that the fellows were proposing 
to hog the main , and that the 
better send up country chaps for new com- 
mitteemen. Having established a prece 
dent—which I helped you establish when 
you didn’t know it—you had tot 
committee nominations. I got 
friends on the state committee enough to 


swing things. After you started for W 


meetings that ele 
Thomas. Have 


son ol 


men city 


offices boys 


ake county 





ington those fri — - ted me to the 
ational committee 1 — is dropped 
Todd is behind the times ay. The 





boys want a live one 

Chairman Lang made a further survey 
of that amazing apparition from the chrys- 
alis of Ossian Frye 

‘In this matter of Federal patronage | 
a pretty active part. Of con 
could be handled. You'll find me 
but not domineering —not 
I'll be in closer touch 
Administration, Harry, than 
will know what’s best. Of 
flipped the ashes from his ci 
give first pick to the old war horses 
1 used to train with and 
sidetracked by some of you tumbleturvey 
youngsters. You can 
ellows must have theirs now 

He jerked his head round and caught the 
look in the Honorable Harry's eyes. He 


shall take 
Todd 
different; 
neering! 


irse 


dom- 
with the 
you will, and 


course,”” ne 





men 


who have beer 


wait—but the old 





put his big hand on the other's shoulder. 
‘I wouldn’t say it—not even if you are 
getting your breath back, Harry. I'll be 


glad to take you under my 
you my handy man—let you 
plums to your own boys; but 
well have an understanding right now 
all kindly, but effectual. Every time you 
hand me a slur or a nasty word I'll dock you 
a plum—and I'll tell your boys what has 
happened. You can rig it so that you'll be 
pretty devilish unpopular in our state.’ 

Lang twisted his fingers inside his damp 
collar and licked his dry lips, and was silent; 
but his piteous expression told old Ossiar 
just what he wanted to know—the son of 
Thomas was = and thoroughly licked 

The patriarch rolled his cigar to a com 
fortable angle in his mouth, looked up into 
the glory of the chandelier, roofed his chin 
with his rafters of fingers, and, beginning 
with “Now, my boy,” proceeded to ex- 
pound the law of office seeking, and t 
apportion the claims of office seekers, 
accredited boss of a state should expound 
such things to his chief lieutenant. 
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with six horses, containing the ambassador 
and the master of ceremonies, who sits 
facing him; amounted guard of one officer 
and four men; and a third carriage, with 
four horses, containing the attachés of the 
embassy. 

They reach the palace, entering by the 
gates of honor. Here a guard of honor pre- 
sents arms and two heralds of the palace 
step in ahead and lead the procession. At 
this point the harbinger of the chamber is 
notified. ‘They go up the escalier d'honneur, 
or grand staircase, and are received by the 
director of ceremonies and a gentleman of 
the chamber of his majesty. The grand 
master of ceremonies goes on the right of 
the ambassador, the marshal of the court 
on his left, and the others follow. 

They get to a big room, where they. are 
received by other and higher dignitaries. 
Sentinels present arms, a fanfare of trum- 
pets sounds, and the doors are thrown open, 
disclosing the czar and his suite. The grand 
marshal presents the ambassador and re- 
tires. The czar says a few words. The 
regulations, which are very strict, cover this 
point by the following rule: ‘‘ By the em- 
peror’s express desire nothing resembling an 
address or pre pared discourse is indulged i in 
and conversation on both sides i is informal 
and apparently spontaneous.” That is a 
Russian joke. Imagine a spontaneous con- 
versation under such circumstances! 

The emperor asks the ambassador how 
he is; how he left the folks at home; how 
he likes Russia; tells him he is glad to see 
him, and, as the book of regulations has it, 
“puts the ambassador at his ease.” In a 
few minutes the emperor gives a sign and 
the ambassador asks permission to present 
the embassy stan, who have been standing 
a few paces to the rear. 

They withdraw and are escorted to the 
empress, and then are taken back to the 
embassy in the same state they were brought 
to the palace. The ambassador must call 
on the grand dukes and the grand duchesses 
and on many other high personages. 

Presently the subject of his official recep- 
tion has been taken up and in about six 
months he is fully installed. Then the 
\dministration over here changes— or some- 
thing happens—and he leaves. Happy 
prospect for Mr. Pindell, of Illinois! 

In Germany, after the preliminary ar- 
rangements have been made and the date 
of the audience with the kaiser fixed, the 
kaiser sends three two-horse gala carriages 
for the ambassador and his staff, If these 

carriages are not sufficient for those who 
are going the ambassador can hire—at his 
own expense—as many more as he desires. 


The Ambassador to Germany 


As hog proceed to the palace all the 


soldiers they pass salute, and when they 
reach the palace they find many officials of 
many ranks at the foot of the grand stair- 
way, along its sides and on the landing at 
the top. The doors open immediately and 
the Oberceremonienmeister presents the 
ambassador and his staff to the minister of 
foreign affairs. He takes the visitor and 
escorts him to the kaiser, who stands un- 
covered. The ambassador reads his pre- 
pared speech, which must be short, and the 
kaiser replies. Later he has an audience 
with the empress and with the crown prince 
and calls on all the other ambassadors. 

The ambassador to Germany is expected 
to give a diplomatic reception, to which the 
diplomatic corps is invited. A’so he must 
give a court reception. This is‘. sole charge 
of the Oberceremonienmeister. It is held on 
two successive evenings. The invitations 
number about twelve hundred and a buffet 
supper is served. 

The ambassador pays 
his only part in it—except to act as the 
greatly pleased host. He has been informed 
that he must send four hundred marks 
about a hundred dollars—to the office of 
the master of the horse after his audience 
with the emperor, and two hundred marks 
to the court messenger after the court re- 
ception. They cannot bother to receive 
him for nothing. 

He must scrupulously offer congratula- 
tions on birthday and christening occasions, 
is invited to the reception given on the 
emperor's birthday, and must call on the 
crown prince on his birthday. Former 
ambassadors to Germany have worn uni- 
forms. Ambassador Gerard thinks he will 
not wear one; but he probably will. 


the bill. That is 
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IS AN AMBASSADOR? 


Concluded from Page 8 


You will observe that the intercourse of 
the ambassadors with the king, kaiser, 
czar, or what-not, is not so free and un- 
restricted as many have imagined. Ambas- 
sadors do not go into the palace and say, 
“Howdy, king?’’—and talk things over. 
Their relations are with the foreign offices 
and they rarely see the monarch except on 
formal and official occasions. 

For example, it is not likely that Ambas- 
sador Penfield, at Vienna, will see the 
emperor often; but the first time he saw 
him—if he has seen him yet—or in case he 
has not, the first time he sees him he will 
know he has been in the presence of royalty. 
In Austria an ambassador ranks every one 
except the members of the reigning sover- 
eign. house. 

When the date has been fixed for the 
Austrian audience the Oberkammerherr, who 
is the lord chamberlain, drives to the 
embassy and is met by the secretary and 
taken to the ambassador, who has his in- 
structions and is waiting. The lord cham- 
berlain invites the ambassador to visit 
the emperor and naturally the ambassador 
accepts with alacrity. He knows well 
enough when he is going, but he asks when 
this great honor is to be conferred on him. 
The lord chamberlain tells hirn a carriage 
is without and they drive to the palace, with 
our ambassador on the rear seat and the 
lord chamberlain stiffly sitting on the other 
seat facing him. The soldiers salute as 
they pass them. 


The Ceremonial in Rome 


They proceed to the hall of ceremonies, 
where two court commissioners receive the 
ambassador and escort him to the royal 
quarters, passing, in turn, through the 
knights’ room and two anterooms. Life- 
guards, imposing in that beautiful and bril 
liant white-and-gold uniform of theirs, are 
lined up along the way. The grand master 
of ceremonies is waiting with an adjutant. 
The ambassador stands in the secret council 
chamber, and the lord chamberlain hurries 
in and apprises the emperor of the fact that 
another American ambassador is in attend 
ance. The lord chamberlain returns and 
tells the ambassador he may enter; then he 
enters the room where the emperor is wait- 
ing. He bows deeply three times. That is 
the etiquette—three deep bows. The am- 
bassador presents his credentials and they 
talk a minute or two. Then the ambassador 
asks permission to present his suite and the 
emperor consents 

All this time the ambassador has been 
facing the emperor, with his back to the big 
door, which was closed as soon as he entered 
The ambassador reaches behind himself 
and knocks on the door. The door is opened, 
the suite comes in and is presented. When 
this is over the suite backs out and the am- 
bassador backs out also, bowing twice only, 
but deeply. Then the ambassador and staff 
write their names in a book. 

There are two diplomatic corps in Italy 
one accredited to the king and the other to 
the pope. The first thing a new American 
ambassador learns is that when he enter- 
tains members of both corps at one and the 
same time he is compelled to issue his 
invitations in his own name and without 
a title. Thus Thomas Nelson Page, citizen, 
does it—and not Ambassador Page, repre- 
senting the United States. 

It is the law in Italy that Knights of the 
Annunziata, presidents of the Senate and 
members of Parliament have precedence 
over the ministers plenipotentiary, though 
ambassadors themselves yield precedence 
only to members of the royal family. Thus 
if an ambassador wants to give a dinner he 
is put to it not to mix the Italians and the 
ministers plenipotentiary—or, if he has 
both Italians and ministers, he is forced 
to do some apologizing to his ministerial 
guests. 

The presentation in Italy is sufficiently 
formal to suit the most fastidious American. 
It is arranged and carried through by the 
prefect of the palace and the grand master 
of ceremonies. The ambassador is taken to 
the palace in a, gala carriage and received in 
due form. The civil and military officials of 
the household are gathered in a large room 
just outside the king’s room. The king, 
who is within, is notified of the ambassa- 
dor’s presence. The doors open and the 
ambassador is introduced. He bows once 
at the door and is followed by the prefect to 
the middle of the room, where he bows 


again. Then the prefect leaves him and he 
goes on alone to the king, before whom he 
bows the third and last time. He presents 
his letter of credence and talks as long as 
the king wishes to talk. When the king has 
finished the ambassador withdr.uws. His 
audience with the queen is conducted 
practically the same manner, except that 
the ambassador hires his own carriages on 
that occasion. 

The ambassador to Italy holds an official 
reception. The court list includes about 
one hundred and fifty names, and heads 
those invited. The list of those in Roman 
society is prepared by the embassy and 
submitted to the prefect, who cancels the 
names of those not received at court. These 
are those who make up the black section of 
Roman society and who still claim tempora! 
power for the pope and refuse to go to the 
court of the Quirinal. 

It is a much simpler proposition in 
France. That country has an official called 
the introducer of ambassadors, who makes 
all arrangements. France is a republic, 
and the only requirement is that the ambas- 
sador who is being presented to the presi- 
dent of France must wear full evening dress, 
no matter what time of day it is. He is 
escorted to the palace by a troop of cavalry, 
and a regiment of infantry at the palace 
salutes him while the band plays the am- 
bassador’s national air. According to in- 
formation in our State Department, France 
has decided that Hail Columbia is our 
national air, for that is what the band plays 

The ambassador is met by the secretary 
general to the president and by the military 
commander of the palace and escorted to 
the president, who is waiting in a convenient 
room. He reads an address and listens to : 
reply. Then he goes home and calls on the 
other ambassadors— but not on the minis 
ters—and on a selected list of publi 
officials. After that he can do as he pleases 

Diplomats in most countries are not sub 
ject to an income tax, are immune from 
arrest, and are allowed to bring in what 
ever they please free of custom duty 
Those, and such salary as is allowed them, 
are their only perquisites. 

After these formal preliminaries are cor 
cluded the ambassadors are left largely 
to their social duties. These can be most 
elaborate if they desire to have them so, 
and in any event are costly enough to 
make it imperative for the official to have 
money of his own. The proposition of buy 
ing homes for the embassies at the variou 
capitals has been agitated in Congress for 
years, but no appropriations have been 
made. The stock argument is that if they 
can escape house rent it will be possible to 
send men abroad who have other qualifica 
tions than that of wealth. However, it 
really does not make much difference. 

I asked a man of long experience in 
diplomacy the question: ‘“ Why is an am- 
bassador?”’ And his reply was: ‘Why, 
indeed?”’ It is a dignified position; but 
that is about all there is to it, for an ambas- 
sador does only what he is told to do. He 
is a messenger boy with social standing. 


Safety Records 


HE dictaphone is now being used to 
prevent railroad wrecks, an interurban 
electric railroad in Missouri being the first 
to apply it. Like most railroads of this kind 
the progress of the cars on the various routes 
is controlled by telephone orders from one 
central point, the motormen and conductors 
of cars receiving telephone orders at certain 
stations to proceed to the next station or to 
wait for the passage of some other car, as 
the dispatcher may require. 
A misunderstanding of orders may cause 
a wreck, so the dictaphone has been called 
in to help prevent misunderstandings. Each 
time an order is given over the telephone a 
record of the entire conversation is made on 
a dictaphone. The knowledge that the 
entire conversation is being recorded has 
the effect of making all concerned especially 
careful; but, besides that, it gives a record 
that the dispatcher may consult a few min- 
utes later if there is any doubt as to just 
what orders were given and how they had 
been understood. Ali the records are kept 
for one day; and then if at the end of the 
day there has been no trouble arising from 
the orders there is no occasion for keeping 
the records longer and they are all scraped 
to be used again the next day. 





pale, with a meager little neck and a sort 
of wistful Nicholas Nickleby expressio: 

When he returned at the Christmas vaca- 
tion he had gained ten poun ds, was brown 
and freckled, and looked like a small giraffe 
in pantalets. 

Moreover he had entirely lost the power 
of speech, owing to a fear of making a fool 
of himself. During the vacation in question 
he was re-outfitted and sent three times 
a week to the theater. On one « 
casions I endeavored to ascertain how he 
liked school, but all I could get out of him 
was the vague admission that it was “‘all 
right” and that he liked it “‘ well enough.” 
This process of outgrowing his clothes and 
being put through a course of theaters at 
each vacation—there was nothing else to 
do with him—continued for seven years, 
during which time he grew to be six feet two 
inches in height and gradually filled out 
to man’s size. He mar aged to hold a place 
in the lower third of his class, with the aid 
of constant and expensive tutoring in the 


summer vacations, and he 


r two oc- 








ur 


ne ally Was gra i- 
‘ 


uated with the rest and went to Harvard. 








By time he preferred to enjoy him- 
self in his own way during his leisure and 
we saw less of him than ever. But, what- 
ever his intellectual achievements may be, 


thefe is no doubt as to his be a man of 
the world, entirely at ease anywhere, with 
perfect manners and all the social graces. 











I do not think} e Was partic ilarly dissipated 
at Harvard; on the other hand, I am as- 
sured by the dean that he was no student. 
He “‘ made” a select club early in his course 
and from that time was occupied, I suspect, 
in playing poker and bridge, discussing deep 
pi losophical questions and acqu.fring the 
art of living. He never went in for athletics; 
but wwe doing nothing ina highlyartisticman- 
ner, and by dancing with the most star- 
tling agility, he became a prominent social 
figure and lle ge theatricals. 

From | las been 
l constant a house 
parties and yachting tri timate 
pais seem to be middie-aged muhonaires 
who are known to me in only the most 
casual way; and he is a sort of gentleman- 
in-waiting—I believe the accepted term is 


**pet cat’’—to several society women, for 
whom he devises new cotilli figures, ar- 
ranges original after-dinner entertainments 
and makes himself generally useful. 





Like my two daughters he has arrived 
absolutely; but, though we are members 
of the same learned profession, he is almost 
a stranger to me. I had no difficulty in 
getting him a clerkship in a gilt-edged law 
firm immediately after he was admitted to 
the bar and he is apparently doing marvel- 
ously well, though what he can possibly 
know of law will a mystery 
to me. Yet he is already, at the age of 
twenty-eight, a director in three important 
concerns whose securities are listed on the 
stock exchange, and he spends a great deal 
of money, which he must gather somehow. 
1 know that his allowance cannot do much 
more than meet his accounts at the smart 
clubs to which he belongs. 


auiways remalr 


A Stranger to My Son 


He is a pleasant fellow and I enjoy the 
rare occasions when I catch a glimpse o 
him. I do not think he has any conspicuous 
vices—or virtues. He has simply had sense 
enough to take advantage of his social 
opportunities and bids fair to be equally 

He has really never 
done a stroke of work his life, but has 
managed to make himself agreeable to 
those who could help him along. I have no 
doubt those rich friends of his th row enough 
business in his way to net him ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars a year, but I should hesi- 
tate to retain him to defend me if I were 
arrested for speeding. 

Nevertheless at dinner I have seen him 
bullyrag and browbeat a judge of our 
Supreme Court in a way that made me 
shudder, though I admit that the judge in 
question owed his appointment entirely to 
the friend of my son who happened to be 
giving the dinner; and he will contradict 
in a loud tone men and women older than 
myself, no matter what happens to be the 
subject under discussion. They seem to 
like it why I do not pretend to under- 
stand. They admire his assurance an d good 
nature, and are rather afraid of him! 

I cannot imagine what he would find to 
do in my own law office; he would doubtless 


successful with myself. 
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Continued from Page 19 


regard it as a dull place and too narrow 
a sphere for his splendid capabilities. He is 
a clever chap, this son of mine; and thoug! 
neither he nor his sisters seem to have 
any particular fondness for one another, he 
is astute at playir c 
they into his. He also keeps 
eye on our dinner. invitations, so they 
will not fall below the properly exclusive 
standard. 
“What are y 


or S 


ito tneir hands and 


a watcnhiul 


u asking old Washburr 
for?” he will ask. “‘He’s been a dead one 
these five years!"’ Or: “I'd cut out the 
Becketts—at least if you're asking the 
Thompsons. They don't go with the same 
crowd.” Or: “W hy agont you ask the 
Peyton-Smiths? They're nothing to be 
afraid of if the *y do cut a dash at Newport 
T he old girl is rather a chum of mine 

So we drop old Washburn, cut out the 
Becketts, and take courage and iny 
hyphenated Smiths. A hint from him pays 
handsome dividends; and he is distinctly 
proud of the family and anxious to push it 
along to still greater success 

However, he 
assistance—except In a financial way He 
has never come to me ior advice never 
contided an y ol his perplexities or troubles 
to me. Pe rhaps he has none. He seems 
quite sufficient unto himself. And he cer 





has never asked my hely 


tainly is not my friend. It seems strange 
that these three children of mine, whose 
upbringing has been the source of so much 





thought and planning on 
wife and myself 
benefit we have 
should be the merest, almost impersonal, 


acquaintances, 


the part of 1 


ind for whose ultimate 





laped our ow! lve 





Giving Your Children to Others 


The Italian fruit-vender on the corner, 
whose dirty offspring crawl among the 
empty barrels behind ‘the stand, knows far 
more of his children than do we of ours, will 
have tar more influence on the shaping of 
their future lives. They do not need us now 
and they never have needed us. A trust 
company could have performed all the 
offices of parenthood with which we have 
been burdened. We have paid others to be 
father and mother in our stead—or rather 
as I now see, have had hired servants to go 
through the motions for us; and they have 
done it well, so far as the mere physical side 
of the matter is concerned. We have been 
almost entirely relieved of care. 

We have never been annoyed w our 
children’s presence at any time. We have 
never been bothered with them at meals. 
We have never had to sit up with them 
when they could not go to sleep, or watch 
at their bedsides during the night when 
they were sick. Competent nurses—far 
more competent than we—washed their 
little dirty hands, mended the torn dresses 
and kissed their wounds to make them well. 
And when five o'clock came three dainty 
little Dresden figures in pink and blue 
ribbons were brought down to the drawing 
room to be admired by our guests. Then, 
after being paraded, they were carried back 
to the nursery to resume the even tenor of 
their independent existences. 

No one of us has ever needed the other 
members of the family. My wife has never 
called on either of our daughters to perform 
any of those trifling intimate services that 
bring a mother and her children together. 
There has always been a maid standing 
ready to hook up her dress, fetch her book 
or her hat, or a footman to spring upstairs 
after the forgotten gloves. And the girls 
have never needed their mother--the gov 
erness could read aloud ever so much bet 
ter, and they always had their own maids 
to look after their clothes. When they 
needed new ones they simply went down- 
town and bought them—and the bill was 
sent to my office. 

Noone of us was ever obliged to give up 
anything that another in the family might 
enjoy it, or forced to stay at home that her 
sister might have the pleasure instead. No 
our wealth has made it possible for each of 
my children to enjoy every luxury without 
any sacrifice on another's part. They owe 
nothing to each other, and they really owe 
nothing to their mother or myself —except 
perhaps a monetary obligation. 

But there is one person, technically not 
one of my family, forwhom my girls have the 
deepest and most sincere affection—that is 
old Jane, their Irish nurse, who came to 
them just after they were weaned and stayed 
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N general the cost of living can be 

adequate ly reduced in one way only 
The earth must yield more food. There 
must be conservation of resources in agri 
culture. In gardening the soil is used 
to the best possible advantage The 
general cost of food may be reduced 
when every farm is conducted like a 
garden. Your food cost can be reduced 
by growing some of your own fresh 
fruits and vegetables 


Gardens differ. Some yield better than 
others. One reason for difference in 
gardens is difference in seeds. There is 
as much difference between thorough 
bred and ordinary plants as between 
thoroughbred and ordinary animals. Our 
They are pro 
duced by the largest and best equippe d 


seeds are thoroughbred. 


seed pow organization in the world, 
They are for ihe by dealers throughout 
the United States and Canada It is 
good economy to buy Ferry’s flower 
and vegetable seeds, for 
** The best is always the cheapest. Reliable 
seeds cannot be afforded at half price 
Our “Seed Annual 
We send it free upon application 


D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit, Mich. 
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with us until the period of maids and gov- 
ernesses arrived. I paid her twenty-five 
dollars a month, and for nearly ten years 
she never let them out of her sight—croon- 
ing over them at night; trudging after 
them during the daytime; mending their 
clothes; brushing their teeth; cutting their 
nails; and teaching them strange Irish 
legends of the banshee. When I called her 
into the library and told her the children 
were now too old for her and that they must 
have a governess, the look that came into 
her face haunted me for days. 

“Ye'll be after taking my darlin’s away 
from me?” she muttered in a dead tone. 
““*T will be hard forme!”’ Shestood asif the 
heart had died within her, and the hundred- 
dollar bill I shoved into her hand fell to the 
floor. Then she turned quickly and hurried 
out of the room without a sob. I heard 
afterward that she cried for a week. 

Now I always know when one of their 
birthdays has arrived by the queer pack- 
age, addressed in old Jane’s quaint half- 
ago writing, that comes for them. She 

as cared for many dozens of children since 
then, but loves none like my girls, for she 
came to them in her young womanhood 
and they were her first charges. 

And they are just as fond of her. Indeed 
it is their loyalty to this old Irish nurse 
that gives me faith that they are not the 
cold propositions they sometimes seem to 
be. For once when, after much careless 
delay, a fragmentary message came to us 
that she was ill and in a hospital my two 
daughters, who were just starting for a ball, 
flew to her bedside, sat with her all through 
the night and never left her until she was 
out of danger. 

“They brought me back—my darlin’s!” 
she whispered to us when later we called to 
see how she was getting on; and my wife 
looked at me across the rumpled cot and 
her lips trembled. I knew what was in her 
mind. Would her daughters have rushed to 
her with the same forgetfulness of self as to 
this prematurely gray and wrinkled woman 
whose shrunken form lay between us? 

Poor old Jane! Alone in an alien land, 
giving your life and your love to the chil- 
dren of others, only to have them torn from 
your arms just as the tiny fingers had en- 
twined themselves like tendrils round your 
heart! We have tossed you the choicest 
blessings of our lives and shouldered you 
with the heavy responsibilities that should 
rightfully have been our load. Your cup 
has run over with both joy and sorrow; but 
you have drunk of the cup, while we are 
still thirsty! Our hearts are dry, while 
yours is green—nourished with the love 
that should belong to us. Poor old Jane? 
Lucky old Jane! Anyhow God bless you! 

Editor's Note—This is the third in a series of 
articles giving the confessions of a successful 
man. The fourth will a~pear in an early issue. 





Germ Detectives 


— RICITY has been put to new 
uses in identifying germs, discovering 
adulterations in food or learning other facts 
about a substance that ordinarily must be 
found out by the microscope or by chemical 
analysis. It is possible to determine very 
accurately on a dial or gauge the electrical 
resistance of an article, or, roughly speak- 
ing, to send a known amount of electricity 
into a substance and record how much 
gets through. One scientist has found that 





| own degree of resistance to a current. 





| of bacterium, 









different kinds of bacteria have each their 
Ac- 
cordingly he takes a batch of bacteria, puts 
it in a solution of albumen and sugar, 


| and then sends a current through the solu- 
| tion. 


Prior tests have given him the amount 
of resistance to be expected from each kind 
so he can tell from the re- 
sistance which germ is in the solution. As 
many kinds of bacteria can be recognized 
with difficulty under ordinary methods, this 
new method of testing promises to afford a 
short cut. 

A Canadian scientist is using much the 
same method to detect the adulteration of 
maple sugar by granulated sugar. Gran- 
ulated sugar is similar to maple sugar, the 
only difference being in the flavoring and 
coloring matter in maple sugar, and as this 
is only a small fraction of the quantity, the 


| identification of granulated sugar in maple 


sugar is not easy. He has found that pure 


} maple sugar and adulterated maple sugar 
} each has a different electrical resistance, 
| and so tries out samples with a current of 


electricity. If the sample does not show 
the proper resistance figure, this is proof 


| that it is adulterated. 
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temperature is ir sured to all rooms—no waste 
of fuel by too much heat,no chilly rooms! N 
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THERM has no electricity; no ‘clock work 
diaphragms or machinery to mend. Easily set 
in OLD BUILDINGS! 
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for Turkish baths, stores, or where 
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Ipre vee ents by REGI 
THERM, Syliphor 
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Valves, Norwall Air 
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“New Heating Aids’ 
booklet (free). May we 
send it 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


After Reading these Undeniable Facts 


It's mighty serious work to fight infection. 


A pin prick may lead to blood poison. 
rusty nail may bring into your system the germs of deadly lock-jaw. 


The scratch of a 
A distinguished physician once said: 


“What medical men most desire in the remedies they use is effectiveness and reliability; in a word, confi- 


dence.” 


The name DIOXOGEN spells confidence in Peroxide of Hydrogen; the uncertainty (a marked 


characteristic of ordinary Peroxide) has been eliminated. 
If you have a bottie of Dioxogen handy, doubt and fear are replaced by confidence, confidence in the 
quality of the product and confidence in the work that it will do. 


Dioxogen is the one reliable Peroxide of Hydrogen. 





as good.” Is it? 


You may be told that 


Dioxogen 


costs more than ordinary Peroxide (the kind that’s sold because it’s cheap), and that the substitute is 
Here are the facts—take your choice. 


just 


Compare “‘ordinary peroxide’’ with Dioxogen 


Ordinary cheap Peroxide—always contains Acetanilid to make it keep— 
Acetanilid is a questionable drug—so questionable that the law requires 
that its presence be noted on the label 

Dioxogen is pure Peroxide of Hydrogen. Contains no Acetanilid— 
Dioxogen keeps without it. 





Ordinary Peroxide spoils quickly—Acetanilid is added to prevent this as 
much as possible, but it soon turns rank and bitter—you can tell it by th« 
taste and smell. Acetanilid makes poor peroxide keep, but it does not make 
it good. Without Acetarilid, ordinary peroxide would not keep long enough 
for the druggist to sell it. 

Dioxogen never turns rank nor tastes bitter, no matter how old it is 
Dioxogen will keep in open as well as closed bottles—never varies in 
uniformity and efficiency. 


Ordinary Peroxide f varying strengt M are y half as strong 
as Dioxoger 

Dioxogen is stronger than any other Peroxide of Hydrogen commonly 
sold. 25% stronger than required by the U. S. Standard. It is always 
of the same strength. 


When vy buy “just Peroxide . ave h vledge of the efficiency 
of that parti lar bottle l " e bette Se ar ther You have 
no way of knowing unk ye e, it fa ] hat y lepended 

it for—and then it is t late 


The name Dioxogen is your guarantee. It means something ; reputation 
and character are back of it—assets too valuable for any manufacturer 
to jeopardize. When you buy Dioxogen BY NAME you know you are 
always getting Dioxogen purity, strength and stability 


If you are a user of Peroxide and do not know about DIOXOGEN try it next time; ask for it, with confidence, by name. 
See that you get Dioxogen in a sealed container. You know now what to say if a cheap Peroxide is offered as a substitute. 
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37x5 
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Civil Service Commission free 
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THE CAPTURE 


(Conctuded from Page 13) 


thrust of the revolver against his collarbone. 
Occasionally he trembled violently. Dowell, 
knowing that the game was up, went delib- 
erately, almost calmly, as directed by the 
cold steel inside his collar. 

Once or twice Vinal was seized by the 
impulse he had felt upstairs to shriek, to 
cry out, to end the thing with a storm of 
blows and shots. He had been tortured 
past human endurance ever since entering 
the house. But whenever he felt the im- 
pulse to give way the thought of Finkman 
and his men, of the Bloomer operators and 
of the commissioner himself nerved him on 
for the few remaining minutes. 

At the door he flashed his hand from 
Pole’s shoulder and left the revolver hang- 
ing in the little man’s collar. It was only for 
_ two seconds required to snap back the 
latch and fling open the door. He grasped 
the revolver again and thrust the two 
men before him into the brilliantly lighted 
street. 

“Here!” he 
““Come here, you 
Grab ’em!” 

Pole and Dowell stood blinking in the 
light and the two policemen sprang forward, 
willing but dazed. One of them, the fellow 
with a red mustache, paused before he 
leaped, and blew his whistle. 

In the twinkling of an eye they had the 
two captives. Asif by magic the street was 
filled with flying feet and excited cries. 
Men and women ran from all directions, 
crest of the wave came other 
forming quic kly a circle round 
~*~ two white-faced, silent men. 

Vinal, with blackened face, shouted 
excitedly to the red-mustached policeman: 

““Got ’em upstairs! Did it all myself! 
Why, you poor fools—you and your detec- 
tives—they’ve been up there all day!” 

Two of the officers rushed into the house 
to search it again. Another put in a call for 


called 


men! 


out imperiously. 
Here they are! 


| a patrol wagon. 


From the crowd that was closing more 


| tightly all the time about the captives and 


the police rang yells and jeers: 
Chickens come home to roost!’ 
“Oh, you chloroform!” 
“W here’s de guy dat nipped ’em? 
“Ain't dat little gink a nice lookin’ slice 


9” 


| of pie!” 


When the wagon, carrying its new load 
of captive wretchedness, rumbled over the 
cobblestones to the stationhouse five blocks 
away the spectators followed, only to be 
stopped at the doorway. 

Inside, the desk sergeant was inclined 
to get out of the situation all the pleasure 
possible. He grinned affably at Dowell and 
Pole, who stood near the railing while their 
clothing was being searched by rough and 
ready hands. 

I guess the Bloomers got you,” he com- 
| mented. ‘“‘Well, it'll be quick work with 
you! As soon as we get the Colonel the 
three of you will hang— hang nice and high.” 

This was too much for the nerves of the 
little, ratlike Pole. He burst into wild 
| hysterical laughter, and fell forward against 
the desk, beating his skinny hands on the 
hardwood. He began to shriek, and one of 
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the wholesome nourishment of purest 

chocolate plus the conc entrated rich- 
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down “You poor fools! The 
Colonel's : got a ‘big start on you! The man 
who brought us down the steps was the 
Colonel. That was Vinal himself. He’s 


| made another getaway!” 
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HE flimsy 

street railroads by the tens and hundreds 
of thousands each day are now counted in 
many company offices instantaneously by 
scales, thus saving a great amount of 
clerical labor. 

All the transfers that are to be counted 
are dumped on the main pan of the scales. 
Then a few transfers of the same kind 
about twenty-five, for instance—are placed 
in a small pan up among the balances of the 
machine, and the operator slides a weight 
along a bar until the scales balance. 

Figures on the bar then show that if there 
are twenty-five transfers in the small pan 
there are, say, four hundred sixty-two and 
two-fifths that number of transfers in the 
main pan, or eleven thousand five hun- 
dred sixty transfers; and the machine even 
does the figuring. 
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Continued from Page 21 


“In order to prove,” he announced 
“how entirely devoid my clients are 
mercenary considerations, they agree, Mr. 





Bundercombe, to accept the sum of four 
thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Bundercombe put down his hat 
again. Then he drew a sheet of paper 
from his pocket. 

“Condition number one, then,” he 
observed, ‘“‘is now agreed upon. We pro 
ceed to condition number two. Mrs. Dela- 


porte, Captain Bannister and Mr. Cheape,”’ 
he went on earnestly, “I have been guilty 
of an indiscretion the proof of which is 
in your hands. Having decided to make 
London my home for a time, I desire once 
and = all to extinguish all possibility of 
this affair ever cropping up again in any 
pm or form.” 

Mr. Cheape rose to his feet. 

“Sir,” he said to Mr. Bundercombe, “‘my 
clients will give you their written under- 
taking that the affair shall be consigned to 
oblivion.” 

Mr. Bundercombe waved him down. 


“*My re usons for feeling so strongly on 
the matter,” he continued, “ will be appre- 
ciated by you, Captain Bannister, as a man 
of position and in_ society’’—Captain 
Bannister bowed—‘‘when I tell you that 


law, Mr. Walmsley, M. P., 
for membership in two 
lusive clubs in London. 
This affair, therefore, must be killed beyond 
any manner of doubt. I am handing over 


my future son-in- 
has proposed me 
of the most excl 





to you four thousand pounds, which is a 
very considerable sum; but in return for 
it I desire that my future immunity be 
purchased by your atures to this 
document.” 

Mr. Cheape rose at once to his feet. 

A document!” he observed. “‘Let me 

read it.” 

Mr. Bundercombe handed it over. Mr. 


Cheape read it out aloud: 


“We, the undersigned, desire to apologize 
most sincerely to Mr. Joseph H. Bunder- 
combe for any allegations we have made 


against him with regard to a certain episode 


that took place on March eighteenth, 
thereabout, in the flat of Mrs. Delaporte. 
We admit that we were mistaken in the 
supposition which we certainly entertained 
at the time—that Mr. Bundercombe had 
been guilty of cheating—and we withdraw 
such allegations unreservedly, and tender 
our apologies.” 
“Ridiculous!”’ Captain Bannister ex- 
claimed. 
‘Absurd!”’ Mrs. Delaporte echoed. 
I may add,”’ Mr. Cheape joined in, 
iat I could not possibly recommend my 
elie nts to sign such a document.” 
Mr. Bundercombe took up h is hat. 
‘When I started out this morning,” he 
declared, “‘I felt convinced that this con- 
ference would come to nothing. I told 
Mr. Wymans here that I was prepared to 


but on my own terms—and my own 
terms only. I don’t want any undertaking 
not to molest me in the future. That isn't 
good enough. I want to be able to show a 


settle, 





document such as you have there, which 
completely exculpates ~ bag iv any charge 
that might at any time » brought. And 


without it,”’ he added, once more bringing 
his fist down upon the back of the chair, 
‘I do not part with one penny of my four 
thousand pounds!” 
Mr. Cheape read 
himself had prepared, 
combe waved it away. 
“Come, Paul!” he said 
sigh. “‘Come, Mr. Wyr 
all responsibility for the failure of this con- 
ference. I have done my best. It cannot 
matter a snap of the fingers to our friends 
here in what form the document is couched 
that they give me in exchange for n 
four thousand —— Since they are 


he 


der- 


aocument 


Mr. Bun 


out a 
but 


to me with a 
nans! I disclaim 


sO 





particular about a trifle, I have finished 
with them!” 

He led the way toward the door and 
there was an appea » of finality about 
his tone and my rs exceedingly con- 
vincing. We had reached the threshold and 
were, indeed, indulging in a little skirmish 
as to who should pass through the door 
first, when Mr. Cheape’s resigned voice 
checked us. 

“My clients.”” he announced slowly, 


“will sign your document, Mr. Bunder- 
combe. They protest--they protest vigor- 
ously against its wording; but they are 
how large-spirited 


anxious to show you in 


and gentlemanly a manner they wish this 


affair to be concluded. Once more they 
yield.’ 
Mr. Bundercombe, without any signs 


of exultation, returned to - former place, 
put down his hat upon the chair and drew 
a checkbook from his Nalin coat pocket. 

‘If you will give me a seat and a pen,” 
he said, “I will write you a check for the 
amount.” 

Captain Bannister stared : 
book. He glanced at Mr. (¢ “he: ant i 
Cheape very vigorously shook his head. 

‘I am sorry,” he objected; “but my 
clients cannot think of ac oes a check in 
settlement of this matter.” 

Mr. Bundercombe beg 
toms of annoyance. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed. “Isn't 
the check of Joseph H. Bundercombe good 
enough for you?” 

Mr. Cheape laid his hand soothingly 
upon Mr. Bundercombe’s shoulder. 

“It isn’t that we doubt your check, 
he pointed out; “but in a transaction of 
this sort it is best that no evidences of a 
lasting nature should exist. A check is not, 





an to show symp 


sir,” 


as you know, legal tender, and a check my 
clients certainly could not acce pt 7 
Mr. Bundercombe folded up his check- 


book and replaced it in his pocket. 
‘Then what are you going to do about 
it?” he asked. 
“Where is 


inquired. 


your bank?” Mr. Cheape 


n Pall Mall,” Mr. Bundercombe 
answered. 

‘Then I am afraid,” Mr. Cheape 
decided, ‘“‘there is nothing for it but to 


ask you to repair there and c: 


check.’ 


Mr. Bundercombe rose to his feet 


ish your own 





“All right!”” he agreed. “I suppose we 
had better finish the affair while we are 
about it. One of you had better come with 
me.” 

Captain Bannister promptly volu 
teered. He and I and Mr. Bundercombe 


descended the stairs and entered the 
We pulled up in a few minutes at the door 


car. 


of Mr. Bundercombe’s bank. 
“Will you come in with me!” Mr. 
Bundercombe invited, turning to Captain 


Bannister. 
Captain Bannister excused himself. 
“IT will wait here with Mr. Walmsley,” 


he said, “if you will allow me.” 
Mr. Bundercombe departed inside the 
bank and reappeared in the course of a 


few moments. His breast coat pocket 
bulging. On our way back he drew out 
five packe ne banknotes, which he counted 
carefully. Captain Bannister watched him 
out of the corner of his eye with a hungry 
expression. We were only from 
flat altogether about a quarter of an hour, 
and the rest of the affair was promptl) 
settled. The notes were counted by Mr 
Cheape, the document signed by Captai 
Bannister and Mrs. Delaporte. 

“T am sure,”’ Captain Bannister declared, 
holding the notes in his left hand, “‘that no 
one can be more glad than Mrs. Delaporte 
and myself that this little affair has beer 
concluded so amicably. If you will allow 
me, Mr. Bunde reombe, ‘to offer you a little 
refreshment 

Mr. Bunde ercom be sighed. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I suppose it’s all in the 
day’s work for you people. I don’t mind 
admitting, though, mone y wasn't so easily 
earned in my days that I can watch four 
thousand pounds go without feeling it. 
Thank you; that'll do nicely,” he added, 
accepting the brandy-and-soda Captain 
Bannister handed him. 

Mr. Wymans looked on with stern disap- 
proval and I must say I aympethls zed with 
him. Mr. Bunder¢ ombe , however, not only 
drained the glass with relish but accepted 
the outstretched | an dofC aptain Bannister, 
and afterward shook hands also with Mrs. 
Delaporte. 

“If you are passing at 
she whispered in his ear. 

I had had enough of it and I dragged Mr 
Bundercombe away. We drove back to 
Prince’s Gardens in somewhat omir 
silence. Mr. Wymans would have 
his leave, but Mr. Bundercombe begged him 
to come into the library. 

“One moment!” he insisted. “James,” 
he said, addressing the butler, “‘Mr. Wy- 
mans will stay to lunch. One moment!”’ 

Mr. Bundercombe went to the telephone. 
Mechanically he handed me the additional 
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Women’s “Comfy” De Luxe 


Felt collar of a contrasting shade, 
with ribben. Colors: light 
old rose, pink, faw Oxford gray, wine, chin 
chillagray. Price, $2.00. Men's, in the darker 
shades without ribbon, $2.00. 


trimmed 
blue, red, lavender 


“a 


“Comfy” Felt 


“*Comfy”’ 
slippers t! 


Slippers 


means a mattress for the foot. It means felt 
iat give the same grateful rest to overworked feet 
as a bed toa tired body. 

It means slippers for everybody — men, women and 
children—fashioned to please every taste in exactly the right 
shape an 1 color. 


Style? Yes; but comfort first. 


Look @ ) Trade 
for this /Oury Mark 


Loa 


Tailor-Made “Comfy” 
rrability A comfortable utility 
Ma Dark and light gray 
r. fawn, pink brown, black, light 


Men's, in the 


slipper. Women's Colors 


navy blue, fawn, red, wine 
! rose and pink, $1.25 


s, $1.50. 


arker shade 


For men—for women—for children. At your dealer’s. 
Lnsist on get « Da Green “Comf If your deale es not « em, we 


t f e dealer's name f 


will send direct on 
illustrated catalog P 


Daniel Guan Felt lias Co., 119 E. 13th Street, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers of “Comfy” Footwear 
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receiver. He asked for a number and 
presently received a reply. 

“Say, is that Captain Bannister I am 
speaking to?” he said. “‘I thought I recog- 
nized the voice. This is Mr. Bundercombe. 
Yes, yes!—No, there’s nothing we'd for- 
gotten. I just rang you up, though, to give 
you a word of advice. You want to be just 


| a leetle careful where you try to change those 


fo 


notes! 

“What do you mean, sir?”’ I heard Cap- 
tain Bannister demand in startled accents. 
“What do you mean, Mr. Bundercombe?”’ 

“Well,” Mr. Bundercombe continued, 
“those notes are just about the cleverest 
things I ever came across; but, after all, 
they aren’t exactly the genuine article. | 
got four thousand pounds’ worth of them 
from a young fellow I was interested in, and 
I had them put in a safe at my bank so that 
no one should get into any trouble. It just 
occurred to me, since we began our little 
negotiations, that I saw a good way of mak- 
ing use of them. I had only four thousand 
pounds’ worth; so I had to beat you down 
a bit. However, that'll be all right, captain, 
only, as I say, use them a bit carefully. 
Jove! Ain’t he making the telephone sing! 
Mr. Bundercombe added, turning to me. 
“T guess I'll ring off!” 

He put down the receiver. 
the accustomed smile was creeping over his 
face. Mr. Wymans was looking dazed. 
The butler had entered the room with the 
cocktails. 

“Say, Paul,”’ Mr. Bundercombe expostu- 
lated, “ you didn’t really think I was parting 
with four thousand pounds to a sloppy 
gang like that, did you? I knew a young 
chap who was very clever at making those 
notes,”’ he explained to Mr. Wymans. “ 
liked him and converted him; and I sent 
him over to the States, where he’s got a 
good situation and is working honestly for 
his living. This was the remainder of his 
stock. I had ’em lying in the safe deposit 
of the bank, meaning some day to destroy 
‘em. You've got that apology all right?” 

Mr. Wymans slowly smiled. He raised 
his glass to his lips. 

“You are a very clever man, 
combe!”’ he said. 


Once more 


Mr. Bunder- 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Lighter Gas 


N ASTRONOMER’S ciscovery from 
observations of a recent total eclipse 
of the sun may make airship traveling a 
little easier and safer. Studies of the eclipse 
prove beyond doubt the existence on the 
earth of a light gas that had long been sup- 
posed to exist. It is named coronium, be- 
cause it appears in the corona of the sun, 
and its particular claim is that it is much 
lighter than hydrogen, which has long been 
used for inflating balloons and airships. 

Not only has it been proved that there 
is such a gas, but it is pretty well established 
that there are vast quantities of it about the 

earth. Getting possession of it, of course, 
is another matter. Yet the fact that such a 
gas does exist is the first step, and no scien- 
tist would deny the hope that eventually 
it may be obtained in quantities if desired. 

It is easy to see how a gas much lighter 
than hydrogen would make airship flight 
easier and safer than it is now. In order to 
carry the weight of engines, passengers and 
envelopes, the Zeppelin airships are of enor- 
mous size and carry vast quantities of gas 
Their very size has been the greatest ele- 
ment of danger, for their extended surface 
gives a grip for gales. Bigger engines to 
fight the gales would require bigger gas ca- 
pacity, and so on. 

Though some other considerations affect 
this point, still the fact is largely true that 
increasing the size of the whole outfit does 
not satisfactorily solve the problem of safety 
in gales. On the other hand, if it should be 
possible to have the same lifting power— the 
same powerful engines — with even aslightly 
reduced gas envelope, it is all a gain for 
safety. 

It has been estimated by one scientist 
that at an altitude of three hundred miles 
above the surface of the earth the atmos- 
phere is composed entirely of coronium; 
and that farther up still the coronium exists, 
getting thinner as it extends into space. 

At a height of one hundred and thirty 
miles he estimates that the atmosphere con- 
sists of about equal parts of coronium and 
hydrogen; and at forty-five miles the co- 
ronium is an appreciable part. Nearer the 
earth there is less and less of this light gas, 
until at the surface of the earth—if it exists 
at all 


it is only in a very minute quantity. | 
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which is now being mailed at 
rate of than ten 
thousand copies every day, is a 
Bright New Book of 182 pages 
and is known as the “ Silent 
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F you have some spare time we ll buy 
it from you. Wewill pay you liber- 
ally for looking after our subscription renew 
als and forwarding new business. A postal 
card will bring full details. Agency Division, 
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| for all who 


ROUBLE 
use } ower — for the contractor who must 


figure costs closely —for the man who 
realizes the important elements in power economy. 







































In fuel consumption, cost of operation, maintenance and 
capital invested, the Novo Engine is the one best answer to 
the problems of these men. 


The remarkable but steady increase in sales of the Novo Engine is 
proof positive that its economy and reliability have been tested and 
proven, its adaptability practically unlimited, its superiority over steam 
and electric power for contract and other work established beyond a doubt. 
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Novo Construction and Design _ SSS 
the Reasons for Its Success 


The Novo is Truly 
the “Engine for 
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Vertical Engine—to give lightness; to take Every Purpose 
r Moor space; to make it easily portable. For running | ts, mocrete Ker 
Four-cycle—for fuel economy; for long outfits, saw rigs, hay presses, | 
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“J = just off the press. This is one of the most valuable engine books ever published for the use 


NI of the man who wants to know how to get cheaper and better power. The section on 
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pumps and their uses will prove a guide in selecting the right pumping outfit for the work 
vou want to do. Sent free if requested on your business letterhead 
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Own 
Electric Light 


For Country Home Owners Everywhere 


\ Robbins & Myers Generator gives you the same clean, brilliant 
t that city dwellers enjoy — and at very 
generator or twice a week will charge 
sufficient electricity to light house, cellar, 
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buildings. The current is always on tap. 


~ Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Generators 


Any convenient source of power will run the generator. 
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The Robbins & Myers Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


BRANCHES: Boston, 100 Purchase St.; Chicago, 320 Monadnock Bidg.; : 
Cincinnati, Swift Bidg.; Cleveland, 406 Marshall Bidg.; Philadelphia, Bailey Bidg.; +2 
Rochester, 161 St. Paul St.; St. Lowis, 1515 Chemical Bidg.; New York, 145 Chambers St. Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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BREAKING INTO THE MOVIES 


(Continued from Page 16) 


simple sort can be made for from three hun- 
dred dollars to one thousand dollars for the 
negative alone. 

Moving-picture scenarios bring from 
twenty-five dollars to two hundred dollars 
each according to quality. One of the large 
independent concerns pays its scenario 
chief, who prepares the scenarios for actual 
presentation and passes judgment on them, 
three hundred dollars a week, which would 
be a large but not a record-breaking salary 
for a moving-picture director. 

Actors’ salaries range from about five 
dollars a day to fifteen thousand dollars a 
year. The latter sum is paid toJohn Bunny, 
who has become world-famous for his suc- 
cess in comedy roles. Mr. Bunny also gets 
a Christmas present from the concern that 
employs him and speciai bonuses from time 
to time when he makes a particularly fine 
film. Now and then he is permitted to go 
into vaudeville for a week at a huge salary. 

As a concern grows in magnitude it must 
employ not one company of actors but 
several. 

The cost of “raw” film is now two and 
three-quarters cents a foot. Film formerly 
cost as high as three and one-half cents a 
foot. 

Roughly speaking, some fifteen thousand 
dollars is necessary for the equipment of 
even aminor motion-picture studio, in addi- 
tion to the cost of realty, buildings, and so 
on. The average camera costs only about 
four hundred dollars, but much money must 
be spent on lighting apparatus, scenery, 
properties, and all the mechanical and 
photographic equipment for developing, 
drying and printing. 

A well-built studio, properly equipped, 
should have a market value of about fifty 
thousand dollars. The ideal studio is always 
within easy reach of varied outdoor scenery. 
All the companies use automobiles to trans- 
port their players when these outdoor scenes 
are required, and one of the unique features 
of the film business is that most of them 
supply a midday meal for their people. 

One company has invested in hundreds 
of acres of land just outside Philadelphia, 
with buildings and scenery of all sorts, and 
even large herds of cattle. Almost any kind 
of picture may be posed in this vast plant. 
Another concern, with headquarters in New 
York, does all its actual manufac turing in 

California, where it has several companies. 


The Profits Per Foot 


The favorite place for making pictures 
on this continent is Southern California 
Los Angeles in particular—on account of 
the bright sun and the favorable atmos- 
pheric conditions. Pictures made there 
have a minimum of electrical markings 
which show when the negative is developed 
and ruin hundreds of thousands of feet a 
year. To perfect the developing and print- 
ing of the film after it is made, the most 
extraordinary precautions are now taken. 
In some factories the air is literally filtered 
to eliminate dust. 

The profit from manufacturing motion 
pictures, like the profit from manufactur- 
ing ordinary photographs, depends on the 
number of prints. No man will sell his 
negative outright if he has any facilities 
for marketing either directly or through 
some intermediary. The manufacturers in 
the Motion Picture Patents Company, 
having a most complete organization, can 
afford extreme expenditures, because they 
can dispose of between forty and eighty 
prints from each negative in the American 
market, and in addition collect royalties on 
European and other foreign sales. 

The little independent, with no special 
affiliation, who considers himself lucky to 
sell fifteen prints, must gauge his expendi- 
tures accordingly. The larger independent, 
marketing through one of the two great 
rivals to the trust, may be able to sell from 
thirty-five to fifty prints, or even more if of 
an especially successful subject. 

Once the manufacturer has made his 
prints, he sells them not on time, but for 
cash down. The exchange—the middle- 
man between manufacturer and theater 
pays so much money for each foot of film 
it buys. The ordinary standard price of 
film in this country is ten cents a foot as 
against eight cents in England; while in 
south America, where theaters exist only 
in the large cities and most of the material 
used is old film. it brings but six cents. The 
feature films released through exchanges 


sell at from nine to twelve cents a foot, and 
even much more. The number of these sold 
is very uncertain—changing with the popu- 
larity of the subject, the price, and the 
manner in which they are put on the mar- 
ket. Films that are especially interesting 
or are very expensive to produce are some- 
times sold at a flat price plus a royalty. 
Roughly computed, the profit in America 
on the ten-cent price is about four cents a 
foot net to the manufacturer—or say, forty 
dollars on each thousand-foot print, pro 
vided that enough prints are sold to cut 
down initial expenses. In Europe, under 
the eight-cent standard, the manufacturing 
being cheaper the profit is about the same. 
When an American manufacturer sends 
his negative to Europe for sale he generally 
gets about two cents a foot royalty for each 
foot of print sold, which is velvet, as all ex- 
penses have been charged off. The price of 
a negative sold outright in London would 
be perhaps from six hundred dollars to eight 
hundred dollars for the entire thing; but 
good negatives are not sold that way. 


Traveling Features 


The maker who has film to sell in Eng- 
land exhibits the same to the exc hange men 
and exhibitors, and it is then placed on its 
merits alone. Any manager is free to buy 
his film w walk. he chooses and has a right 
to see the subject before purchasing. Over 
there the market for maker and exhibitor 
is an open one. No concern or combination 
can hold up the showman with the threat: 
Buy of me exclusively or I won't sell to you 
at all 

In this country it appears that the Pat- 
ents Company now controls about one-half 
of the business and the independents the 
other half, though the latter declare they 
control sixty per cent. 

The Motion Picture Patents Company 
was based on two patents. When Thomas 
A. Edison first turned his attention to this 
business he claimed a camera patent on the 
idea of intermittent motion and the manner 
in which he obtained it—through a sprocket 
arrangement. The Biograph Company, 
however, produced a camera that got the 
same results through another device based 
on contact. 

Edison sued the Biograph Company and 
it was decided that they both had certain 
rights. So they got togetherin 1909. Then 
they issued to eight other companies licenses 
permitting the use of their patents for a 
stipulated royalty per foot of negative. 

The same ideas for which camera patents 
were claimed were also used for project- 
ing machines, especially for the so-called 
Latham Loop. The Patents Company not 
only sold licenses to half a dozen manu- 
facturers to make these machines, but pres- 
ently conceived the idea of exacting a weekly 
roy alty of two dollars from exhibitors for 
the right to use them, which in itself brought 
in a very large amount of money. This roy- 
alty was recently reduced to ninety cents. 

The manufacturers licensed by the Pat- 
ents Company presently turned their at- 
tention to the marketing as well as to the 
making of films. In their ranks then grew 
up the General Film Company, which ab- 
sorbed all the important exchanges except 
one. This company bought out some fifty 
exchanges with cash, notes and stock, pay- 
ing good prices, in many cases employing 
the original owners as managers at liberal 
salaries. For a time the Patents Company 
controlled the situation. 

The independent manufacturers at last 
determined on strong opposition. They 
established the Motion Picture Distrib- 
uting and Sales Company and built up a 
certain trade, with new exchanges. After 
a time they split into two companies—the 
Mutual Film Corporation and the Universal 
Film Manufacturing Company. 

The feature film being an innovation and 
likely to have a very marked bearing on the 
future of the movie business, Briggs gave it 
special attention. Up to date there are two 
kinds of feature films on the market —those 
of adventure, taken by explorers and 
hunters, and those that afford a full evening 
of photo-play entertainment. 

The adventure film— in several reels and 
accompanied by a lecture—jumped into 
importance about a year ago with the 
advent of the Paul Rainey African Hunt 
Pictures. 

The play films, a natural development 
of the short, thousand-foot photo plays, are 
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Electricity and invention con- 
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also of recent development, since it was not 
until recently that manufacturers realized 
the public would watch one continuous 
picture narrative for two hours or more. 
Adolph Zukor developed the idea of pre- 
| senting long photo plays—or, in other 
words, filming novels or dramas. He did 
not originate this scheme, but it was his 
idea to get well-known actors to pose for 
plays with which they had long been asso- 
ciated. Zukor brought about the formation 
of the Famous Players’ Film Company, of 


B : th SI “f Pj | which Mr. Daniel Frohman is president. 
yY moving the ohifter Fin you | 


Feature films are sold in two ways: A 
great many of them are now being made by 
the regular manufacturers who use the spare 
time of their companies to make occasional 
features in addition to the regular releases. 
These features go direct to the ordinary 
moving-picture theaters. There the man- 
ager may decide to make a bid for popular 
interest by presenting a feature one day in 
the week instead of his regular program, 
or he may alternate regular programs and 
features. 


The Craze of the Moment 


The features that are specially posed 
and which are manufactured by the Famous 
Players’ Film Company and others, how- 
ever, do not go to the picture exhibitors at 
first. A film, with its operator and advance 
agent, is sent on tour precisely like a travel- 
ing theatrical company, is booked from New 
York, and is offered in opposition to the 
regular picture theaters in the legitimate 
houses at twenty-five-cent and fifty-cent 
prices. 

Traveling features are sometimes dis- 
posed of in yet another manner—the owner 
sells the rights for the film to various people 
for a specified territory, which is known as 

the states-rights business. 

The hold of the old exchanges on the film 
field has naturally been weakened by the 
feature business, which has produced a 
kind of film that can be booked absolutely 
without their help. The feature film is the 
craze of the moment. Regular theatrical 
managers are getting manufacturing affil- 
iations, in order to avail themselves of what 
looks like a lucrative, permanent form of 
entertainment that was originally regarded 
as only good enough to fill vacant time. 

Recently Klaw & Erlanger and the Bi- 
ograph Company have combined in ~~ 
formation of a new corporation that, it is 

said, will release three big photo-play fe: a- 
tures e very month. 

This shows how anxious was one of the 
strongest of the Patents Company concerns 
to join hands with theater people in order 
to enter the outside picture field against all 
comers. 

Events of moment are occurring in the 
picture world every day. Just a few weeks 
ago the General Film Company made pub- 
lic the fact that its licensed exhibitors might 
put kinemacolor reels on their programs. 
This concession caused a sensation, leaving 
experts in doubt as to whether it was merely 
a move to try to emphasize non-restraint in 
connection with the trust investigation, or 
whether it foreshadowed an acknowledg- 
ment of the inevitable altered conditions of 
the business. 


What Briggs Says Now 


Briggs pondered the things he had discov- 
ered and then tried to look into the future. 


| He tried to make up his mind whether 
| color photography along the lines of kine- 


| would be the future of educational, 


macolor or Gaumont would revolutionize 
the business, making it dependent on a 
new series of patents, and whether the talk- 
ing picture was to become of vast impor- 
tance. He tried to figure out how great 
scien- 
tific and advertising pictures. He sought 
to determine whether those pictures would 
go far to replace drama and comedy and 
opera, or whether the public demand for 
the more personal element would always 
leave the “canned” entertainment more or 
less a “‘mass proposition.’ 

He found that the difficulty with the color 
pictures is that the superimposing of im- 
ages to give the effect of colors combined 
makes it necessary to use special projecting 
machines. 

Remember, the kinemacolor is in two 
colors, the combinations of which produce 
the rest; and the Gaumont is in three 
colors—that is to say, the kinemacolor film 
must be run just so fast to get two images 
superimposed for visual effect, and to get 
three for the Gaumont. It is not at present 
possible to make color pictures of very fast 
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‘“Steero” — 


Hot, cheering "3 
houillon in mid- 

afternoon, some- 
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and too 

¢ ostly to be 

thought of a few 

years ago, 1s a 

delightful every- 

day possibility . 
with ‘‘Steero,”’ 

Made as easily as ice 
-just pour boiling water on a 


a ele] Bouillon 
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t Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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lo think of “‘Steero’’ merely as something to be served at meals is to 
overlook many occasions when this savory bouillon is the natural thing 


oe Trial Box of “Steero” Cubes and 
New “Steero” Cook Book Mailed for 10c 
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(stamps or coin), This book tells you how — quickly and with littl 
“ expense you can add a new savor, a new delicacy of flavor to any 
A number of dishes Every member of your family will be pleased when 
¢ you have this new ‘** Steero’’ Cook Book 
Ask your druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer for ‘‘ Steero”’ 


Bouillon Cube So k lin boxes of 12 Cubes, 50 Cubes and 100¢ ube 


The word **Steero”’ 


Cube. 


**Steero”’ is on the wrapper of every genuime 
Send 10 cents today to 


Schieffelin & Co. 


235 William Street New York 
Distributors of *‘Steero”’ Bouillon Cube 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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| Your Boy and Hts Future 


} is the title of the first chapter in the mighty 
interesting booklet, ‘‘What Shall I Do 
With My Boy?” If you are the parent of 

boy you wall be greatly interested in reading 
this litthe volume. You may have a copy of it 
by writing. A good many thousands of parents 
have been helped in solving the ** 
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action, and only a very few indoor color 
pictures have ever been taken. 

The simplification of this is a question 
for the photographic chemists. The talking 
color-picture, combining all the novelties, 
is the ultimate ideal that will unquestion- 
ably be reached; but the fact remains that 


the audience is often more interested in the | 


story of a picture than in any exact repro- 
duction of color or of sound. 

Briggs decided that the educational pos- 
sibilities were the greatest of all, perhaps, 
particularly if one includes the education 
of employees as well as of students. The 
factory manager who has a picture made 
of his best workman running a machine to 
show the other workmen how it should be 
done is in the vanguard of progress, and 
pictures showing the circulation of the 
blood—purchased by medical schools 
show the enterprise of our teachers. 

What did Briggs do? 

He kept his fifty thousand dollars in the 
bank and went to work for a good mo- 
tion picture company—in the educational 
branch. He began a minute study of some 
system by which he could supply schools 
and colleges all through the country with 
films on all sorts of educational subjects, 
past and present. 

And what does Briggs say now? 

He says that the educational and not 
the theater field is the eventual triumph 
of motion photography; and when he has 
education at his fingertips he will branch out 
for himself! 


Hearing Type 


BLIND man may some time be able to 

read the d: ily newspapers, books or 
any printed matter with no aid except that 
of a machine. Such a machine has now 
been devised, but it is still far from perfect. 
Posters furnish about the only reading thz it 
can be done with it now. 

What the apparatus does is to sound 
musical notes or chords in the blind man’s 

ear for each printed letter. With experi- 
ence the blind man will be ab le to tell the 
letter each combination of notes is intended 
to represent. 

The inventor of this machine is a London 
scientist. Over a year ago he perfected an 
instrument that would enable a blind man 
to detect the source of any light near him 
to find the window of a room, for instance. 
A box that looked something like a camera 


| was held in the hands of the blind man and 


wires connected the box with a telephone 
receiver at the blind man’s ear. 

A selenium unit in the box detected any 
light and sent a current to the tele »~phone 
receiver, thus making a sound in his ear. 
The blind man could point his box or 
camera in any direction. When it was 
pointed at light the telephone receiver 
vibrated, the loudness of the noise being 
dependent on the strength of the light. 

The new device is a development of this 
box—or optophone, as it is called. Words 
in large type —on a poster, for instance—are 


| passed in front of the new instrument. A 


strong light is thrown on the type, part of 
this light being reflected back from the 
white paper and part of it not being re- 
flected — where the rays strike the black ink. 
The returning rays are detected by a 
checkerboard group of selenium cells. Each 
of these checkerboard cells will cause a 
musical note to sound in the telephone re- 
ceiver at the blind man’s ear, and each cell 
has its own individual musical note. 

When the letter M is passed in front of 
the instrument, for instance, there is first a 
crash of a whole scale of tones, as the upright 
line at the left comes along; then, as the 
slanting middle lines pass before the instru- 
ment, the notes first run down the scale and 
then up the scale; and then the right-hand 
upright line causes another crash of many 
notes. The blind man quickly learns that 
this combination of sounds means M. 

The inventor hopes it will be possible to 
perfect his apparatus eventually so that it 
can be used on ordinary type. On the face 
of it, the apparatus needs only refinement 
to enable blind men to read newspapers; 
but it is extremely difficult to obtain that 
refinement. 
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One poor shot, and the game is lost! Such close, ex- 
citing situations are one reason for the intense fascination 
of Buliards and Pool — these fine, lively home games 
which inspire the keenest sort of friendly nvalry 

1 can play _— vs Pool now without frequent- 
ing a public poolroor ou can have in your home a 


‘_BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. No special room is 
needed. The Burrowes Table can be set on your dining- 
room or library table or mounted on its own legs or 
compactly folding stand. Only a moment is required to 
set it upor take it down and set it out of the way 
Sizes run up to 44x 9 feet (standard). Complete play 
ing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free with each T able 

‘Bur wes Tables are used for home practice by some 
of the foremost professionals. Every Table of whatever 
size is scientifically accurate in proportions to the smallest 
detail and adapted to the most expert play. 


$1909 DOWN 
Prices are from $15 up, on terms of $1 or more down 
and a small amount each mont 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt 
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would weigh approximately 290,000 pounds— 
142 tons—of live rubber, and hold many 
millions of gallons of water. 








































Such a bottle represents the output of hot 
water bottles alone through [he Rexall 
Stores in a single year. Add to this all 
other household rubber goods ina complete 
line and you have some idea of the tremen- 
\ dous sales of rubber goods through The 
Rexall Stores. 
What does this mean to you? It means 
you can buy better rubber goods than ever 
before at lower cost because the more than 
7,000 Rexall druggists have combined their 
purchasing power to control factories and 
cut down the cost of making and distributing 
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Are Guaranteed for Two Years 

\ universal two-years guarantee is printed and 
en lose d in every box No matter at what Re xall 
Store you bought the article, if it gives out within 
two years, you can redeem it at any Rexall Store 
anywhere No guaranter like this, good ever’ 
where, has ever before been offered on Rubber 
Goods 


Maximum Rubber Goods include Hot Water Bottles, Foun 
inges, Ice ( aps, Bath Sprays, Invalid Rings, Fac 
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Bottles, Gloves, Atomizers 


They are all of Maximum quality the very 7 est and best 
Para rubber possible to obtain 

Maximum workmanship—the highest degree of technical 
and mechanical skill in every process of manufac 

Maximum utility reinforcements wher neede atra 
thickness where needed —extra size where neede 


See the window display of Maximum Rubber Goods at 
The Rexall Store this week 


“‘Maximum Rubber Goods Week”’ begins to-day at all 
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In The Saturday Evening Post on February |4th will be printed “Rexall Ad-Vantage No. 6,” on Harmony Hair Beautifier and Harmony Shampoo, two most delightful | 
preparations for making the hair lustrous, glossy and beautiful 
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Specifications of Jeffery Four 


$1550 


Electric starting and lighting, without chains, 
gears, bearings or belts Left hand drive and 


enter control 


Imported annular ball bearings throughout; 
opicer universal joints ; combination torce 
feed and splash oiling system. (Speed up to 


forty miles an hour, shut off your engine and 
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The Jeffery Four has brought 


economy with comfort. 


Now the 


heavy, wasteful car must go. 


Hundreds of people have told 
us they bought Jeffery cars for the 
sake of economy. They knew they 
could do so without sacrificing qual- 
ity and comfort. Many could have 
paid more, but they found they 
could not buy better. 

The heavy motors of some Amer- 
ican makers have demonstrated 
through their costly maintenance 
their unfitness for cars of moderate 
price. Now the public is finding 
out that motor power does not de- 
pend upon motor bulk, but upon 


motor speed. The heavv, wasteful 
car must go and the Jeffery Four, 
with its high speed monobloc motor 
of the latest European type, will 
take its place. This ty pe of car domi 
nated the London and Paris shows. 

Jeffery, for one, is in a position to 
producea car of quality, light weight, 
high speed and economy at $1550. 
He can do it because he has the 
factory, the capital and the experi- 
ence. The result is a car which 
mechanics know has never been sold 
in America or Europe for $1550. 


Which One of these People Are You? 


Every person who has purchased a Jeffery Four quite 
likely did so for one of the reasons given below. 
Taken as individuals they may be classed as follows: 


The man who couldn’t afford a 
bulky, wasteful car and who did not care fora 
cheap car. The bulky car owner is coming 


The man who has owned many 
cars knows that such quality as there is i: 


the Jeffery Four has never before been put 
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Jeffery Four $1550 





pounds of car. Othermotors have to pull from 
80 to 100. It’s an athlete among motor cars. 


Your banker can tell you what the name of 


Jeffery on this car stands for. 


It’s Economy Year and Jeffery Has Made It So 


he result is mighty gratifying tous. Many of the best dealers everywhere in the country are organizing new 


} 


companies and dropping other lines to sell this car, and the motor car buying public who have been payir 


much more for big, heavy, uneconomical cars and much less for cheap, uncomfortable cars are driving Jeffery 
cars this season. Look for the Jeffery exhibit at the New York and Chicago shows. Remember the Jeffers 


is a light, high speed car of quality and comfort selling at $1550 and the leader of the “‘economy with com 
fort’’ class which will be joined by many imitators—not this year—it’s too late now to try to catch Jeffery 
but one year from now. This type of car dominated the Paris and London shows this year. The Jeffery w 
dominate the big American shows. Good ideas find imitators quickly. Think it over and choose accordingly 

















The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works: Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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As time rolls on, the happiest 
toasts are pledged in VWVelch’s 


Each year more people come to know Welch's. Its pop 
ularity rests upon its quality 

Its quality begins with the grapes—the finest Concords of 
the great Chautauqua belt—and is secured for you by the 
clean, sanitary, exact Welch process of pressing the grapes 
and hermetically sealing the juice. Nothing is added. You 
get Nature's best in Welch’s. You should know 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


Men drink Welch’s in their clubs, in cafes and while traveling. It is a fountain favorite 
for all. VVomen serve it at formal and informal affaw Children love it at parties and on all occa 


Try this “New vveren Rarebit” 


Here is the winning recipe in the “ New Welch Rare conte 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice’”—say WELCH'’S and GET IT! 
Welch Punch—a holiday favorite 


take tiv 

f of yrange 
} nr ter } 
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If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for 


Sample 4-oz. bottle by mail 10 cents. Booklet of recipes free 


The Welch Grape Juice Company Westfield, N. Y. 
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Use Williams Shaving Soap and you will be 
aving ime 
because they give a quick and copious 


lather that speedily softens the beard and re- 
mains cooland moist as long as you need it. 


aving -nerpy 


because they prepare the beard per- 
fectly for the razor and make shaving 
a relaxation. 





because you will anticipate your 
shave with a smile of satisfaction and 


not with a frown of annoyance. SPECIAL} 
OFFER 


Suit Case Sets 


In order that those who 

are not familiar with 

> some of our new toilet 

because they will make your razor ee ive an 
° opportunity totry them, 

and yourself the best of friends and Wo have prepared very 
9 attractive sets of samples which we 

leave a happy face soft and velvety as aboy’s. call “Men's Suit Case Sets” and 
“Women’s Suit Case Sets.” These 

are handsomely decorated boxes, each 

containing 5 trial size reproductions 

of our regular packages. Either set 

named below will be sent, postpaid, 

for 24 cents in stamps, if your dealer 


because so little soap is required _ éces not supply you. 
to make a big, thick, creamlike, last- “SS Wenses $e" 


Set Case Set 
ing lather. OE = A 


Shaving Crear Dental Cream 

Dental Crean Cold Crean 

Tale Powder jersey Cream Toilet Soar 
nays ; . 





Jersey Cream Toilet Soar Violet Toilet Wave 
After Shaving use Williams’ Talc Powder 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 





